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PREFACE. 



Ten years have rolled away since the publication of 
my last book, The Deserter, and eighteen years have 
also sped their course since I published Montague^ 
and Other Poems, and now I have thought of another 
venture in the publication of the present volume. I 
had cherished the desire to publish these poems for a 
considerable time, but refrained from doing so through 
the dread of loss. At the earnest desire of friends I 
was at length induced to consent to the publication 
of this volume, and I hope the same success which I 
have experienced in the past will not desert me on 
the present occasion. 

To write in verse has at all times been to me a very 
great source of pleasure, and though perhaps the flow 
was not always a continuous stream, nevertheless the 
desire to express my thoughts in this form has come 
at times so strongly upon me that I was compelled to 
yield to it. But while there may be interest in the 
fact that these effusions have thus come from the 
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heart, I would also hope they will be found good in 
feeling and substance, without which even the finest 
compositions would be of little value. I have placed 
"The Village Beauty " first, not that I think it the best 
piece in the volume, but rather on account of its 
length and the nature of the subject. The other 
pieces are arranged more with a view to harmony as 
a whole than in the order of merit. Several of the 
short poems have already appeared in periodicals and 
other publications, but are now presented for the first 
time in a collected form. 

In sending forth this volume I would humbly hope 
that these productions, which in their composition 
have had such a delightful effect upon myself, may in 
some degree be helpful to the happiness of others. 

iv. G. 

181 Hospital Stbeet, 
Glasgow, fSnd April, 1886. 
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THE VILLAGE BEAUTY, 

A TRUE TALE. 



The Persons. 

Belmont, a Farrrwr. 

Edmund, 1 « * 
William, | ^'^^^^^i'- 

Richmond, a Young Officer. 

Mrs. Belmont. 

Mabel, Daughter of Belmont. 



SCENE — A Farmhouse and Neighbourhood. 



SCENE I. — A Field upon the Farm. 

Enter Edmund and William. 
Ed. Our task is done, the glorious sun hath set, 
And evening spreads o'er all her lovely veil, 
Symbol of rest to those who have to toil ; 
Yet, think not that I sigh for slothful ease, 
I glory in the dignity of work ; 
In some men's hands it hath become sublime, 
Leading the soul to pure and lofty thought. 
Till from the toiling hand creations rose 
Whose beauty bore the matchless stamp of heaven. 
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Will. What makes our food delicious to the taste, 
In sleep makes mind and body find repose, 
Gives to the cheek a fresh and healthy glow, 
Strength to the frame and gladness to the heart, 
And more than all makes us resemble Him 
Who in his works supreme surpasseth all ? 

JEJd. 'Tis toil, my friend, yes, noble, glorious toil. 
Fit subject of discourse for months and years ; 
A wondrous fact which ever cheers us on 
Amidst those trials which impede our way. 
But at the present time we 're greatly blessed 
With a good master, who, midst various cares, 
Regards and treats us with the kindest love. 

Will. Of late some sorrow seems to weigh him down ; 
His face, which once was clothed with sunny smiles, 
Now downcast, wears a solemn settled gloom, 
As if some great calamity were nigh 
Unto himself, or those dear to his heart. 

Ed. His beauteous daughter, Mabel, is the cause 
Of this profound, but too apparent grief. 

Will. So I suspected; but 1 had not heard 
All the exact particulars of the case. 

Ud. The spring had ended, and the blooming May 
The glorious summer had just ushered in, 
When, as is usual at that pleasant time, 
The villagers had met with song and dance 
To hail and celebrate the happy day. 
The maypole was erected, and the crown 
Placed on our own sweet Mabel's lovely head. 
Who, simply dressed in pure and spotless white. 
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On throne presided as the Queen of May. 

An officer who, in a neighbouring town 

Was with his regiment quartered, chanced to pass, 

And seemed delighted with the rural sport, 

And, mixing with the gay and social throng. 

With Mabel also, was enraptured quite. 

And found good means to touch her simple heart. 

An intimacy followed. Oft they met. 

And in discourse the theme was doubtless love. 

When to her parents this was duly known 

Their souls were overwhelmed with deadly grief ; 

For when they saw her heart on him was set. 

They were afraid the intercourse to stop. 

Lest such should crush the health of their sweet child, 

Who from her birth was such a source of joy. 

Light of their life, and glory of their home. 

Will, This fully justifies good Belmont's grief, 
But should his daughter's lover prove a villain, 
Hurt her fair fame, and bring her soul to woe, 
This hand on him her wrongs shall well avenge ; 
But doubtless heaven such innocence will guard. 
And pure and spotless still her virtues shine ! 

Bd. Such also is my earnest heartfelt prayer ; 
But see, our master's dwelling is at hand. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — A Romantic walk on the haiiks of 

a river shaded with trees. 

Enter Richmond. 
Rich. Hail, blissful spot, where I have often met 
With one who seemed to me earth's brightest gem ; 
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Whose presence made the scenes around more fair, 
While love all powerful filled my heart with joy. 
As in the wilderness one beauteous flower 
Cheers the lone traveller passing through the waste, 
So this sweet creature bursting on my sight, 
Surpassing every other, on me stole. 
The faultless face and form, the starlike eye, 
The heart so kind, the tell-tale blush of love ; 
The silvery voice and soul like seraph pure. 
With many other graces, which no words 
• The hundredth part could fittingly convey, 
Became engraved upon my love struck heart, - 
In fancy rose absorbing every thought. 
All else effaced and were alone my world. 
The pride of birth, the pomp of wealth are poor 
If in the heart affection hath no place ; 
I'd rather be the poorest, humblest hind, 
Compelled by stem necessity to toil, 
Were I but happy in my Mabel's love. 
Than sit on Britain's proud and lofty throne, 
With all the honours of such regal state. 
Unless that she might also be my queen. 
And now to meet me by the river path 
She doubtless comes, while I await her hero ; 
And from the beating of my troubled heart, 
With other nameless signs, she must be nigli. 
*Tis as I thought, her lovely form appears. 
Again to gladden my enraptured sight ; 
Now from the wood she crosses to the path, 
While I, unseen, upon her beauty gaze. 
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Enter Mabel. 
Once more, dear love, beneath this fragrant shade, 
Let me adore and press thee to my heart ! 

He embraces her, 

Mah, True to my word, again IVe gladly come 
To meet thee at this spot, now doubly dear 
As where thou first confessed thy faithful love, 
Whilst I delighted the avowal heard. 
Surprised that one of thy exalted rank 
Should condescend to love a country maid. 
But though thy noble birth around thee threw 
A grandeur which no doubt impressed my soul, 
I learned to love thee for thyself alone. 
At every interview thy matchless mind. 
So rich in knowledge, untold worth revealed. 
While kind attentions in a thousand ways. 
With grace performed, proclaimed thy loving heart. 
But hadst thou been an humble country swain 
I would have gloried in thy honest love ! 

Rich, Sweet Mabel, thy discourse delights my ear 
Far more than music's most delicious sound \ 
And makes me feel as if some matchless spell 
Of rare enchantment over me were cast ; 
As if I stood by one of heavenly mould. 
And not a maiden of this common earth. 
But, as I gaze and find that thou art real 
Substantial flesh and blood, I feel more blessed. 
Wert thou a phantom, and the spell once broke, 
From my pleased vision thou wouldst disappear. 
But such thou art not, but a lovely maid 
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With whom I hope to live long years of bliss. 
O Mabel, were we on some distant isle, 
With a sweet cottage by the spreading sea, 
Where, undisturbed and free from worldly care, 
We all the live long day could talk of love ; 
Where we could wander listening to the- waves 
Which still would seem to sing of that sweet theme ; 
Where also, inland, many a pleasant spot. 
At times would tempt us in our bliss to stray ; 
And while the sun all glorious brightly shone. 
And blooming flowerets richest odour threw. 
We might, when tired, within a verdant grove, 
Recline enchanted with the sylvan scene ; 
And as the weeks, and months, and years flew on, 
More closely knit our love, fresh ardour gain ; 
Awake each mom to some new rare delight, 
The world shut out, each to the other all ! 
Thus should our joy, like that of the first pair, 
Ere sin had found its way to Eden's bowers. 
Shine forth at once transcendent, unalloyed, 
Our life a glory, and our home a heaven. 

Mah, The picture, Richmond, is indeed most fair. 
And quite in keeping with thy taste and mind. 
How natural that thou, whose every wish 
Hath been from childhood always gratified, 
Shouldst look for bliss of a delightful kind ! 
But I, more humbly bom, with lesser joys, 
And poorer state have learned to be content ; 
Yet could I also relish thy fond dream. 
Although to me it seems too bright to last. 
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Pleasure through life in one continual round 
Would be no training for a loftier sphere ; 
Adversity prepares the soul for heaven ; 
Trials are needed, but should not be sought, 
But met, and borne with nobly when they come. 
And this brings up a matter in my mind, 
Of which, to thee, I oft have longed to speak. 
But ne'er could summon courage for the task. 
When thou hast told me of thy noble friends. 
With an unsullied, brave, ancestral line. 
Whose deeds for centuries have nobly shone 
Upon their country's great historic page ; 
And also of the splendour of thy home, — 
Its lofty towers with many a spacious hall ; 
Its broad domain where, in thy earlier years. 
Thou oft had'st roved beneath its spreading oaks ; 
And the great lake of which such matters strange 
Were told which happened in the times long past ; 
While thy recital made my bosom burn, 
And filled my soul with feelings of esteem. 
Yet, mixed with that there came a dreadful pang, 
Lest thy relations should regard with scorn 
Thy wife, should we in wedlock's holy bands 
Proclaim the truth of our unequalled love ! 

Eich, Such dread, dear Mabel, also hath been mine. 
Though I had hoped that heaven would smooth our way, 
For were thy worth but to my father known, 
His sanction doubtless would at once be given. 
I had intended, at a fitting time. 
To tell him all the story of our love ; 
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How thy sweet ways had wound about my heart, 

Thy matchless worth and beauty charmed my soul, 

Until that life without thee seemed a blank ; 

How that thy presence gave to every scene 

A nameless charm, while the fair feathered tribes 

And running brooks appeared to sing thy praise ! 

And more than all, how thy unrivalled mind 

Had admirably fitted thee to shine 

Like some bright star in a more lofty sphere. 

With such in view I leave of absence sought. 

But judge what were my feelings when I heard 

That orders had arrived for us to leave 

Our present quarters for a distant land. 

And thus, dear Mabel, all my hopes are crushed. 

For even now we part, perhaps for ever ! 

{She seetns mitch affected. He clasps her to his breast) 

It seems so saddening that a love like ours 

Should thus be blighted when in richest bloom ; 

That pride of birth should raise its cruel bar 

To stay the consummation of our joy. 

But might we not dispense with wedlock's rite ?— 

Yes, dearest, say that to my fond desire 

Thou now wilt yield, and leave thy home and friends. 

And fly with me to new and richer scenes ! 

(She disengages herself from him.) 
Mob. Such hateful words oppress my soul with fear; 
I thought thee godlike, but thou art a fiend ; 
I now awake, and may not longer dream, 
And fly at once, affrighted from thy presence ! 

[ Exit. 
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Rich. I've been too rash, but when her lovely form 

Sank in my arms, my soul was overcome, 

And thoughts arose, and words too quickly came. 

Which I can only think of with remorse. 

Nor time allows me to undo the wrong 

Which I would fain, if possible, make right ; 

Withki my heart I feel a deadly wound. 

My mind oppressed as with a load of woe ; 

Should I now perish on the battlefield. 

She can but think that I have been a villain ! 

[Exit, 

SCENE III. — An apartment in the Farm-house, 

Enter Edmund and William. 

Ed, Now day by day the beauteous Mabel sinks. 
And doubtless soon within the silent tomb 
She'll lowly lie, and her sweet soul find peace. 
Six months have passed siiitce she and Richmond met, 
Ere with his regiment he abroad had gone ; 
And from that hour she hath not been the same. 
Her cheek, once rosy red, hath lost its hue. 
And all those sunny smiles which brought such joy 
To each beholder now have disappeared. 
Since then, amid the mazes of the dance 
No more at festive times hath she been seen ; 
Those songs and ballads which gave such delight, 
Entrancing all who heard, she sings no more. 

Will, Your words unman me. Summoned by my 
friends 
Unto a distant part, far from these scenes. 
On Mabel's sorrows I have often mused ; 
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And now returned to see her fading thus, 
I cannot speak the anguish which I feel. 
But pray, go on, continue to relate, 
That I may hear the story of her woe. 

Ed. Though thus depressed on Sabbath at the 
, church. 
Where oft her beauty with such brilliance shone, 
' Bringing delight to every gazer's heart, 
A saddening spectacle she now appeared. 
For though so changed, all youthful vigour gone. 
Unto the house of God she still would come. 
And when returning to our dwelling here. 
Which high amidst the village proudly stands, 
Old people shook their heads, as if to say 
That death to her was very near at hand. 

Will. And he, the wretch, the cause of all her grief, 
Whose base and heartless conduct hath destroyed 
The fairest flower that e'er adorned this earth, 
Does he still live ? Hath not offended heaven 
Some awful judgment brought upon his head ? 

Ed. Of such no tidings here have yet been heard ; 
Yet was her innocence preserved still pure. 
But something at their parting Richmond said 
Which in her gentle bosom left a wound ; 
As to its purport we may partly guess. 
Because indignant she from him had fled. 
But still the love, long seated in her heart. 
No circumstance, it seems, can e'er erase. 
But see, my friend, this lovely angel comes. 
Still beautiful, though changed by deepest woe. 
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Enter Belmont, Mrs. Belmont and Mabel. 

Mob, Here let me sit while the fresh summer air 
Comes from the window sweetly o'er my cheek. 
O ! how I love to view this landscape fair 
Where oft in happy childhood I have roamed ; 
Each charming spot engraved upon my heart 
By many a pleasant memory made dear ; — 
The murmuring river, whose sweet silvery sound 
Like richest music still upon me stole ; 
The leafy grove and gently winding vale. 
The ivied tower and keep renowned of yore, 
The chuchyard lone where saints and heroes sleep, 
The favourite walk where lovers loved to rove, 
The pastor's house embowered among the trees. 
Where its good owner those instructions gave 
Which opened up fresh views of things and life, 
Till gradually my young and ardent mind 
Could trace new beauty in the simplest scene ; 
By which I found such pleasure from a book, 
In nature and in art such rare delight ; 
And more than all, who taught me those great truths 
On which our everlasting joys depend. 
And now that health is gone and vigour fails, 
And death seems near, and I must say farewell 
To all I love on earth, I'm not afraid ; 
In the quiet grave I soon shall be laid down. 

Bel, I trust that, to our love once more restored, 
Roses again shall bloom upon thy cheek. 
Couldst thou but banish from thy tender heart 
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The grief that hath so long been settled there, 
Soon would returning health recruit thy frame. 

Mah, Since 'tis thy wish, I should be glad to live ; 
But from the growing weakness which I feel 
I am pursuaded that my end is nigh. 

Mrs. Bel. I hear a horse's hoofs along the path 
Approach the dwelling with a hurried tread ; 
And see, a mounted stranger is at hand ! 

Mah, 'Tis he — 'Tis Richmond, at the last hej comes, 
Ere that my soul hath from this body passed ! 

Bel, Be calm, my child, and speak not thus of 
death; 
It seems that Providence hath bliss in store ! 
Thy grief removed, soon shall returning strength 
Awaken hope and bring enduring joys ! 

Enter Eichmond. 

Rich. It grieves me, Mabel, to behold thee thus, — 
So weak and pale, so changed from what thou wert 
When I beheld thee first upon the green. 
Crowned for thy beauty as the Queen of May. 
The love awakened then was most sincere. 
And my intentions of the noblest kind ; 
But in a moment of excitement, when 
The hour of separation was at hand, 
I uttered words which tore thy tender heart. 
And made thee think they from some demon came. 
Believe me, dearest, from that fatal hour, 
I've felt the dreadful gnawings of remorse ; 
Upon the battlefield, when death seemed nigh. 
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My soul disturbed could find no hope of peace ! 

Say, wilt thou then permit me to atone 

For what, alas, now cannot be undone ? 

All barriers to our union are removed, 

And if in wedlock's holy blissful tie, 

Throughout the long devotion of a life, 

I can to thee unsullied joy restore, 

All that I wish shall then be realised. 

Mah. Too late, too late, on earth such may not be ; 

The lamp of life hath almost ceased to bum ; 

I have not many moments now to live. 

But I forgive thee, Richmond, for the past. 

Could I have willed it, I would fain have lived, 

And been most happy with thee as thy wife, — 

But death is nigh, yet I shall die in peace, — 

Sustained by heaven, and happy in thy love. 

{Dies,) 

[Eoceuntj 
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THE BANKS OP AVONLEE. 

The trees are clothed in richest green, 

And flowers bedeck the meadows gay, 
While, to enhance the pleasant scene, 

The lark pipes forth a gladsome lay ; 
And gentle zephyrs lightly float. 

Which onward bear the humming bee. 
While love throws lustre o'er each spot 

Along the banks of Avonlee. 

A maiden with a clear blue eye. 

And shining hair of golden hue, 
Is listening with a look so shy 

Unto a tale that's ever new ; 
The youth who pleads is frank and brave, 

And she is fair and sweet to see. 
While glory gilds the rippling wave 

Beside the banks of Avonlee. 

The birds sing louder with delight, 

The flowers a greater joy inspire. 
The landscape more enchants the sight. 

All nature wears a new attire ; 
And from the scene is heard to rise 

A sound, as if in sympathy 
With those who love have learned to prize 

Beside the banks of Avonlee. 

And still, while years shall swiftly glide. 
New hearts, O love, shall feel thy power. 
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And beauty hear with joy and pride 
The dear old tale in hall and bower ; 

And thus it was in days of yore, 

And still throughout all time shall be, 

In every land, on sea, and shore. 
And by the banks of Avonlee ! 
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O GLOAMING, thou art all supreme ! 

None can thy power gainsay, 
While those who court fair fancy's dream 

Would fain prolong thy stay ; 
For lovely forms are in thy train, 

And many a spirit bright, 
Which, scared when night asserts her reign, 

Soon vanish from the sight. 

O gloaming, thou hast richly shed 

A gladness over me. 
As thy pale mantle thou hast spread 

Alike o'er land and sea ; 
And while IVe wandered forth alone 

In thy sweet tranquil hour, 
I've soared in thought to worlds unknown 

Through thy enchanting power. 

O gloaming, oft I stood beside 

Yon time-worn castle wall. 
Where silvery waters softly glide. 

To watch thy shadows fall ; 
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And there thy presence still would bring 

Remembrance of the past, 
And joy, to which the soul will cling, 

While life itself shall last. 

O gloaming, thou hast brought delight 

'Neath many a hawthorn shade, 
Where glowing Youth to Beauty bright, 

The vows of love hath made ; 
Those words that trembled on the tongue, 

While shone the light of day, 
Came forth when lark no longer sung 

Beneath thy covering gray. 

O gloaming, many a rich romance 

Its birth hath owed to thee ; 
Thy spells our dearest joys enhance. 

And make each sorrow flee ; 
The stars give forth a chastened light, 

The moon a milder ray. 
While still, sweet herald of the night. 

Is felt thy magic sway. 

gloaming, thy pale shadows teach 

That life like day must close. 
And may their mute appealing speech 

Our thoughts aright dispose ; 
Lead us to prize that truth sublime. 

Ere health and vigour cease, 
Which, at the end of our brief time, 

Alone gives joy and peace. 
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THE POWER OF LOVE. 

When the moon, in silvery light, 
Beams upon the water bright, 
And the brilliant stars on high 
Gem the soft blue summer sky — 
While the balmy scented breeze 
Gently stirs the leafy trees, 
Then the lover seeks the glade 
To await his woodland maid. 
Deep within the fragrant grove. 
Love's soft chain is sweetly wove. 
Round the youth and maid who there 
Leave behind a world of care ; 
While in harmony around 
Breaks a rich entrancing sound, 
As if nature would rejoice 
At the scene with heart and voice. 
Boon of bliss ! in every state, 
Heritage of poor and great ; 
Tn each heart, where sorrows rend, 
Joys imparting without end : 
Angels bow beneath thy sway. 
Mortals welcome and obey. 
Earth below, and heaven above, 
Own thy mighty power, O Love ! 
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RARE OLD SONGS. 

O, SING to me those rare old songs, 

Whose words sublimely tell 
Of joy within^the bosom felt 

Through love's overpowering spell ; 
They bring to me those early days 

When life was bright and fair, 
And hope arrayed in sunny smiles 

Had left no place for care. 

O, sing to me those rare old songs 

I loved when I was young, 
Which oft I held my breath to hear 

While my fond mother sung ; 
Their tones in sweetness o'er me steal, 

And calm my fevered brain, 
For lost in bliss, I then forget 

What wrought such bitter pain ! 

0, sing to me those rare old songs, 

For, though I'm turning gray. 
They yet within my lonely heart 

Make kindly feelings play. 
They shed a heavenly brightness o'er 

This dark and changing scene ; 
And point from earth to bliss beyond, 

Where grief hath never been. 

O, sing to me those rare old songs. 
Before that life hath past ; 
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Once more recall what cheered when crushed 

By rude misfortune's blast. 
And when fell death this frame shall smite, 

And I am lifeless clay, 
O, sing a psalm of olden days. 

To waft my soul away. 



SHE GREW IN BEAUTY. 

She grew in beauty like the rose 

That bloomed so proudly on its stem, 
And still would some new charm disclose. 

Till hailed by all a perfect gem. 
Her dark blue eyes and golden hair, 

With placid brow, were sweet to see ; 
And oft her smile, beyond compare, 

Hath banished care and grief from me. 
Transcending all she stood alone. 
And would have graced a monarch's throne ! 

And thoughts their rich expression threw, 

While yet unspoken, o'er her face ; 
And what she felt I fully knew. 

For I could well those feelings trace. 
When in repose her beauty rare. 

From gazer might not be concealed ; 
But moved, she seemed divinely fair. 

And wondrous charms to all revealed. 
Transcending all, &c. 
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Her silvery voice in accents clear, 

Fell soft like music rich and sweet ; 
And oft when heard made life more dear 

To those with whom she loved to meet. 
Her pleasing air and graceful form, 

With other beauties charmed the eye ; 
Yet would she brave the wildest storm, 

When life's dark sorrows hovered nigh. 
Transcending all, &c. 

But more I prized her matchless mind. 

That knew what e'er was taught of yore ; 
And, like her beauty, seemed designed 

As years rolled on to ripen more. 
Yet half her worth I have not told. 

For language here hath not been given 
Her value fully to unfold : 

That task may yet be mine in heaven. 
Transcending all she stood alone. 
And would have graced a monarch's throne 



IRVINE WATER AT OUR SIDE. 

O Mary, 'tis the trysted hour, 

The sun hath sunk beneath the sea. 

The moon shines bright on lonely bower. 
Where oft I've pledged love's vows to thee. 

What power can quench my soul-felt flame ? 
Shall love not last whate'er betide ? 
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Yet all I feel I cannot name, 
With Irvine Water at our side. 

I see thee in the flowers that spring 

By streamlet, mead, and garden rare. 
And of thy merit I would sing, 

For thou art good as well as fair. 
Though night her mantle spreads around. 

Thy charms the darkness cannot hide, 
While sweetly steals the murmuring sound 

Of Irvine Water at our side. 

With stars overhead amid the calm, 

The scenes of old resplendent rise : 
The martyr's pain, the holy psalm,* 

The warrior, too, bring deep surprise. 
In fancy high, enrapt, the soul 

Could wish such beauty to abide. 
But soon the phantom visions roll 

From Irvine water at our side. 

Mary, dear, thy presence brings 

A bliss more sweet than words can tell ; 
While to the past fond memory clings, 

When first was felt love's magic spell. 
And when at length in wedlock's tie 

Our life in love shall sweetly glide, 
What thoughts remembrance will supply 

Of Irvine Water at our side. 

* Irvine Water was the scene of much suffering during the 
X^ersecuting times, as well as of deadly conflict previous to 
that period. 
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THE MONKS OF OLD. 

In youth, as o'er the flowery mead, 

At early mom I hied with speed, 

The abbey with its moss-grown wall, 

The days gone by would oft recall. 

And when at eve I sought the glade. 

To muse alone 'neath leafy shade. 

While glanced the moonbeam pale and cold> 

I seemed to see those monks of old. 

Sweet sang the lark, as maiden gay 

Tripped o'er the lawn, in bright array. 

And when within those cloisters pale, 

To portly abbot told her tale. 

There passed the wine cup full and free. 

Amid prolonged and noisy glee, 

For naught that could be bought with gold 

Was lacked by jolly monks of old. 

The warrior, compelled to flee, 
Those sheltering walls has longed to see ; 
The outcast, shunned and forced to roam. 
Has there obtained a peax^eful home ; 
The poor, by power and scorn oppressed. 
Found all their wrongs at once redressed ; 
While king and baron, too, I'm told, 
Have sought the aid of monks of old ! 

How changed the scene ! that structure gray 
Where ivy clings, can ne'er display 
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Those splendours which in olden time 
To every eye appeared sublime. 
But still the ruins proudly rise, 
And all the past the mind supplies : 
I would not now their faults uphold, 
But yet I love the monks of old. 



THE CUCKOO. 



As through the wood, in gladsome springs 

With spirits light I take my way, 
And things around remembrance bring 

Of some I loved in life's young day ; 
In dreamy mood old scenes arise 

And present recollections cheer, 
While suddenly, in sweet surprise. 

The Cuckoo's voice enchants the ear ! 

This pleasing bird has proved a theme 

For many a rich and thrilling lay, 
Whose note, when heard, like love's fail- dream, 

Exerts in youth a magic sway ; 
And even age enjoyment feels 

At this bright season of the year. 
While high 'mong all, that spring reveals, 

The Cuckoo's voice enchants the ear. 

O time, when all is bright romance, 
And happiness hath banished care. 

While love, each vision to enhance, 
Makes life a thousandfold more fair ; 
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What bliss, beneath the hawthorn shade, 
To hear the tale of love sincere, 

While sweetly, from the distant glade, 
The Cuckoo's voice enchants the ear ! 

O many a thrilling sound is heard 

Throughout fair nature's vast domain. 
Which soul and sense alike have stirred. 

And memory charmed, will still retain ; 
But nothing hath such wondrous power. 

Or comes in tones so rich and clear, 
As when, in some sweet woodland bower, 

The Cuckoo's voice enchants the ear. 

While life to some is fair and bright, 

With love and hope alike supreme. 
To others it is dark as night. 

Replete with woe — a troubled stream ; 
And yet, while ills their shadows cast, 

Green spots amid the waste appear : 
And while we dream of joys long passed. 

The Cuckoo's voice enchants the ear ! 

Delightful bird, no sombre gloom 

Hath for a moment chilled its joy ; 
Its path is still where flowerets bloom, 

And winter's blast can ne'er annoy. 
And while bright skies refuse to fade, 

It will not seek another sphere ; 
Where warmth and beauty are displayed. 

The Cuckoo's voice enchants the ear. 
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TO ELLEN. 



O Ellen, true and peerless maid, 

So sweet and fair to see, 
In grace and loveliness arrayed, 

Thy smile is heaven to me. 
The bird whose song so gladly rings, 

Gives joy but not so rare. 
The brightest of all lovely things 

With thee may not compare. 

Thy heart is tender, good, and kind, 

And on thy lovely face 
The matchless beauty of thy mind 

The gazer still may trace. 
Thou art a bright and priceless gem, 

And cast in finest mould. 
With goodness for thy diadem 

And wondrous worth untold. 

And with a face and form divine, 

And trustful loving heart. 
When I've the right to call thee mine, 

What bliss thou wilt impart ! 
In wedlock's bands our perfect joy 

So full and running o'er. 
Shall still increase without alloy 

Till we shall be no more. 
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OOR AIN FIRESIDE. 

Ox the ocean o' life I was tossed up an' doirn, 
Unloved and uncared for by ilk ane aroun,' 
Till Nellie I met wi' an' made her my bride, 
An' we baith ha'e found bliss at oor ain fireside. 

Oor ain fireside, oor ain fireside, 

O there's nae place sae sweet as oor ain fireside t 

At the close o' the day, when labour is o'er, 
There's joy at my heart as I haste to the door ; 
Like monarch I feel as I enter wi' pride, 
For true love is enthroned at oor ain fireside. 
Oor ain fireside, oor ain fireside, 
O what happiness reigns at oor ain fireside. 

Though humble oor hame, it is blessed wi' content; 
Nae worry or harm there the bosom hath rent, 
While Nellie, sae cheerie, at naething will chide. 
An' she makes like an Eden oor ain fireside. 
Oor ain fireside, oor ain fireside, 
O we justly are proud o' oor ain fireside. 

The bairns they come toddlin' an' cling to my knee. 
While trouble an' care at their presence will flee ; 
Though worldlings such pleasures may scorn an' deride, 
There's naught else wad sae brighten oor ain fireside. 
Oor ain fireside, oor ain fireside, 
O the bairns are the joy o' oor ain fireside. 
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When happy at hame we can ne'er be afraid 
To face the rough world wi' a front undismayed, 
For while thus upheld, let whatever betide, 
We are strong as we think o' oor ain fireside. 

Oor ain fireside, oor ain fireside, 

O may heaven still watch o'er oor ain fireside 1 



AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 

Full thirty years are gane, Nellie, 
Since first ye were made mine ; 

When we were wed in yon auld kirk, 
That moment was divine. 

My cup o' bliss was fu', Nellie, 
Ye shone wi' such sweet grace ; 

Nae ither e'er could touch my heart 
Until I saw yer face. 

Yer hair was like the gowd, Nellie, 
An' sparkling were yer een, 

Which glanced at me wi' earnest love 
An' mony a smile between. 

An' still yer winsome ways, Nellie, 
Aroun' my heart entwined. 

Through a' the swiftly gliding years, 
Ye were sae blythe an' kind. 
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Ye min' oor early hame, Nellie, 
Ye kept sae sweet an' clean, 

Whaur first oor laddie saw the licht : 
Such memories are green. 

An* ither baimies cam', Nellie, 
Wha filled oor hearts wi' joy, 

But ane lies cauld in yonder grave — 
Nae bliss withoot alloy ! 

An' noo we're wearing doun, Nellie, 
But we hae had oor day. 

An' hope to wear a heavenly croun 
When life hath passed away. 



THE MAID OF DUNRIMMON. 

Though not of high station, and humble my birth. 
My name quite unknown to the great ones of earth, 
Yet I will not repine, though lowly I be. 
While the maid of Dunrimmon is faithful to me. 

But think not that riches or rank I decry. 

That such have great value 1 will not deny, 

Yet sometimes I'm told from their owners they flee, 

J3ut the maid of Dunrimmon is faithful to me. 

For her I would rise to a higher estate. 
In goodness at least to be counted as great ; 
But poor or in comfort, all others shall see 
That the maid of Dunrimmon is faithful to me. 
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Her worth and her beauty still gladly 1*11 sing, 
What joy to my home such a treasure will bring ; 
From the frowns and the cares of the world I^m free 
While the maid of Dunrimmon is faithful to me. 



THE ROSE OF AVONDALE. 

Love rules in every human heart 

More potent far than fame, 
And bids each earthbom care depart 

At presence of its flame ; 
Such will be shown as I relate 

An old romantic tale 
Of one of ancient high estate — 

The Rose of Avondale. 

Her father was a powerful lord. 

Whose lands lay here and there, 
And she, his heiress, much adored, 

Was beautiful and fair. 
With charm so peerless, sweet and bright, 

In nought e'er known to fail. 
She brought to all supreme delight, 

The Rose of Avondale. 

Her kindly heart and lovely face 
Proclaimed her worth so rare ; 

She sung and danced with wondrous grace, 
And rode with queenly air. 
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The highest nobles sought her hand, 

But yet without avail ; 
She loved a knight, not rich nor grand, 

This Bose of Avondale. 

Beside her father's castle wall 

One night, both wild and drear, 
He whom she prized stood at her call 

With soul that knew not fear. 
There shone no star with cheering ray, 

Nor straggling moonbeam pale. 
While she kept watch in turret gray, 

The Bose of Avondale. 

The postern gate was opened wide. 

As one of lofty mien 
Stepped forth, and he sprung to her side 

From storm and ill to screen ; 
They fled upon a gallant steed 

Amid the tempest's wail ; 
With him she did not danger heed. 

The Rose of Avondale ! 

But when his loss her father knew. 

He stamped, and loudly raged. 
While, at his mandate, horsemen flew, 

And in the quest engaged. 
'Twas vain ; though hot and hard the chase 

O'er moor and hill and vale. 
Of her they sought was found no trace, 

The Rose of Avondale ! 
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Her father grieved both soon and late, 

As weeks and months flew round ; 
At last a bugle at his gate 

Made every heart to bound ; 
A lady entered, richly dressed, 

Whom all rejoiced to hail, 
Whose husband had great rank confessed, 

The Rose of Avondale. 

An earl he of lofty race. 

With form of finest mould ; 
Her father now was touched with grace, 

And woke to bliss untold. 
Loud acclamations rent the air. 

While she, so runs my tale, 
In every joy was proud to share. 

The Rose of Avondale ! 



THE SAILOR BOY. 

A MOTHER stood upon the shore. 

While, borne upon the swelling tide, 
Her son, whom she might see no more. 

In vain his feelings tried to hide. 
But when the ship was lost to view, 

Which bore away her hope and joy, 
'Twas then she felt and fully knew 

How much she loved her sailor boy. 

And oft, when blew the wintry blstst. 
Oppressed by grief would fall the tear. 
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And months and years flew swiftly past, 
But still no tidings could she hear. 

In sad despair, by weakness spent. 

While maddening thoughts would hope destroy, 

She cried aloud with feelings rent, 
That she had lost her sailor boy ! 

But time at length with healing balm 

Unto the sufferer brought relief ; 
The ship returned, her fears to calm, 

And sweetly soothed her deadly grief. 
When hope had ceased her heart to cheer, 

She woke to bliss without alloy, 
And to her bosom, doubly dear. 

She pressed her long lost sailor boy ! 



AN OLD SCOTCH SONG. 

There is a rich and wondrous spell 
In sounds that charm the heart, 
While kindred words their story tell. 

And happiness impart. 
But what makes clear with greatest power, 

A sense of right and wrong ? 
What calms the breast in sorrow's hour ? 
It is an old Scotch song ! 

Then sing to me the dear old strain. 

And sing it soft and long ; 
If aught is sweet in joy or pain. 
It is an old Scotch song ! 
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All music to the soul is sweet, 

And O, how doubly dear, 
When with old memories replete, 

It steals upon the ear. 
But what portrays the truest love. 

Oppressed and sundered long ? 
What can all hearts most deeply move ? 

It is an old Scotch song ! 
Then sing to me, <fec. 

The brilliant lays of other lands 

Bring pleasure oft to me. 
But Scottish song my heart commands, 

Where'er I chance to be. 
On distant shore, in desert wild. 

What comes so rich and strong ? 
What wakes to bliss while thus exiled 1 

It is an old Scotch song ! 
Then sing to me, &c. 

O dear old Scotland ! with delight 

To thee the spirit turns, 
Where'er thy strains are sung with might, 

While thought awakened bums. 
What makes each thing fresh beauty wear. 

And finer feelings throng ? 
What banishes all gloom and care ? 

It is an old Scotch song ! 
Then sing to me, &c. 
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MAIDEN so BEAUTEOUS. 

Maiden so beauteous, 

Tender and duteous, 
Oould I find words to express unto thee, 

How when in Britain's isle. 

Blessed by thy heavenly smile. 
Love, through thy charms, cast its spell over me ! 

When on the billows tost, 

While I the ocean crost, 
Oft thy loved form seemed in fancy to rise ; 

And in this Indian land. 

Far from my native strand. 
Words thou hast spoken my heart loves to prize ! 

Say then, my fairest one. 

Brightest and rarest one. 
Dost thou still love, though vast oceans divide ? 

When in thy shady bower, 

Dost thou, my peerless flower. 
Wish that again I should sit by thy side ? 

When that I cease to roam. 

And turn my steps to home. 
Maiden so beauteous, my bride wilt thou be ? 

All toil and danger o'er. 

With gems and gold in store. 
Might I my life then devote unto thee ! 
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FAIR EDITH. 

Thebe was a lady young and fair, 

Whose father was of high degree 
And owned broad lands both rich and rare, 

A stem and haughty lord was he. 
'Mong other ladies there were none 

Like his fair daughter near or far. 
Eclipsing all, this peerless one 

In her great beauty shone the star. 

Lord Herbert prized his lands and gold, 

His spacious castle towering high, 
His ancestry so brave and bold 

Whose matchless fame would never die ; 
But dearer still unto his heart 

His peerless daughter young and gay. 
Whose smiles made grief and care depart 

As on his breast she nestling lay. 

And many a gallant came and tried 

Fair Edith's hand and heart to gain. 
And still with speech and smile they vied 

But all their efforts proved in vain, 
Oay sped the dance, free passed the wine. 

While minstrel's strain made halls resound. 
But 'mid the mirth there was no sign 

That she had yet a lover found. 
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At last as through the wood she strayed 

In thoughtful mood, one bright May-day, 
She met a youth within the glade 

Whose converse cheered the lonely way. 
Within her heart new feelings rose 

Which gave to life a brighter charm, 
And while his looks would love disclose 

She trembled o'er with fond alarm. 

Sir Maxwell was a handsome youth. 

Of his good sire the pride and stay, 
While none might doubt his worth and truth 

Nor dare his wishes to gainsay ; 
With rank and wealth his claims were good, 

But while he longed for Edith's hand. 
There lay between a deadly feud 

Which his best hopes would still withstand. 

Their families, for wrongs long past, 

From social mingling had refrained. 
And if by chance together cast 

All friendly intercourse disdained. 
But love so potent in its power 

Removes whatever its course might bar, 
Sustains while trials darkly lower, 

In every ill the guiding star. 

Lord Leslie was Sir Maxwell's sire, 
A princely peer of bearing bold, 

And his brave son would still aspire 
His house's merits to uphold ; 
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By act or speech he ne'er would stain 

The laurels of the distant past, 
But still through life fresh glory gain 

And greater lustre round them cast. 

The Leslie Castle proudly stood 

Amid the landscape spreading wide, 
With fields and dwellings fair and good 

The princely owner's joy and pride ; 
Where'er around the eye could reach 

Of all he was the honoured lord ; 
The humblest oft of him had speech, 

And hundreds feasted at his board. 

The fame of Edith's beauty rare 

Was whispered in the Leslie hall, 
While many sighed she was not there 

At either festive feast or ball. 
Sir Maxwell heard and sought to gaze 

On this sweet flower by all admired. 
To judge if she was worth such praise, 

E'en though he also should be fired. 

He met within the sheltering glade 

The object of his eager quest. 
In wondrous loveliness arrayed, 

And love all powerful swayed his breast. 
Her looks and voice his heart enchained. 

There was such spirit in her air, 
O'erpowered from speech, his tongue refrained. 

She was so beautiful and fair. 
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In Edith's breast a kindred flame 

Broke forth and burned with equal fire. 
But when she knew her lover's name 

She trembled for her father's ire. 
Sir Maxwell thus her heart had won, 

What earthly power can love subdue ? 
She would be his while life should run, 

He was so noble and so true. 

And oft they met, and talked of love, 

While in their hearts new ardour burned, 
By winding stream and wooded grove. 

Where'er their footsteps fondly turned. 
But 'mid their joy there came a dread 

Which fairest visions still would mar. 
As if some evil hung o'erhead 

All hope of future bliss to bar. 

Lord Herbert through the greenwood rode 

One night, as darkening shadows closed, 
When outlaws fierce his path bestrode, 

Whose onset he in vain opposed. 
But so it chanced, like sweeping wave 

Sir Maxwell with retaineis came, 
In time Lord Herbert's life to save, 

Who joyful saw their spears of flame ! 

Before the charge the outlaws fled, 

While some their death wounds there received. 
The Leslie war-cry terror spread. 

Sir Maxwell's sword great feats achieved. 
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Kind feelings stirred Lord Herbert's breast, 
Which gratefully he thus made plain, 

As his deliverer's hand he prest 

Whose friendship now he sought to gain. 

" 'Tis strange my heart with love should glow 

To one I almost shrink to name, 
That from that house, so long my foe. 

In my great need deliverance came ; 
I trust, howe'er, this glorious deed 

May heal the breach which lay between. 
The past forgot, our future creed 

Each other still from ill to screen. 

" Should there be aught within my power 

Through which I gratitude might show, 
'Twould be my pride some good to shower 

On him to whom my life I owe." 
Sir Maxwell answered, " At your word 

I will not fail a boon to crave. 
And which, if granted, my good lord, 

No monarch ever greater gave. 

" I then would ask your daughter's hand ; 

Her soul, I know, is linked with mine, 
This would our friendship closely band 

And love in all our hearts enshrine. 
Such union would our power extend. 

Embracing all both far and wide, 
Through future ages glory lend, 

And blessings spread on every side.'* 
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Then said Lord Herbert, " Say no more, 

If both thus love I am content, 
What more surprises are in store f 

You have my full and free consent." 
" The bliss I feel I cannot name ! " 

Exclaimed Sir Maxwell, " Good and pure, 
Her worth is more to me than fame : 

My love shall through all time endure ! " 



What strains are those from yonder towers 

That fall so sweetly on the ear ? 
What merriment thus charms the hours 

From youthful voices ringing clear ? 
It is a blithesome bridal day, 

In which two hearts are joined as one, 
The bride more fair than flowery May, 

The bridegroom bright like summer sun. 

Now friends and vassals view with pride 

The taste and grandeur of the scene. 
Great lords and ladies side by side 

With youths and maidens ranged between. 
And all admire, both gay and grave. 

The bearing of the wedded pair. 
He is so handsome, young and brave. 

And she the fairest of the fair. 
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THE SCOTTISH TARTAN. 

O SING of the tartan, its glory uphold, 

The dear honoured tartan, so famous of old ; 

A halo surrounds it which nothing can hide. 

Each true Scottish heart will still hail it with pride. 

'Twas worn by the jnonarchs and heroes of yore, 
Who chased each invader afar from our shore ; 
And cherished and loved by those patriots brave. 
Whose lives were laid down that they Scotland might 
save. 

It glory achieved on far famed Waterloo, 
Where the foe, from its presence, so hurriedly flew ; 
While bold hearts beneath it with bravery burned. 
And from danger and death ne^er faltered or turned. 

In Crimean battles its ardour was felt. 
And at Lucknow, before it, the enemy knelt ; 
Opposed to oppression, with standard unfurled, 
The tartan good service hath done for the world. 

What sight is more bright than a true Scottish 

maid, 
So modest and lovely, in tartan arrayed ; 
It steals o'er the sense like a dream of the past. 
And we feel that enchantment around us is cast. 
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Then cherish the tartan, ne'er thrust it away, 
No matter what cynics or others may say ; 
To our ancient traditions and customs be true, 
And our path shall be clear, if our duty we do. 

O sing of the tartan, its glory uphold, 

The dear honoured tartan, so famous of old ; 

A halo surrounds it which nothing can hide. 

Each true Scottish heart will still hail it with pride ! 



HUMAN LIFE. 



Like spark whose light in one brief moment dies 
Or burned out taper, leaving all in gloom, 

Man's time on earth too swiftly o'er him flies. 
And leaves him in the dark and silent tomb, 
Where joy no more within his breast can bloom. 

In glowing youth, when all is fresh and fair. 
We look afar into the coming years. 

Expecting happiness and wealth to share, 
But find instead deep woe and bitter tears. 
Till hope once more its magic throne uprears. 

Yet there are moments of supreme delight. 
While still we journey on this fleeting scene — 

Green spots attracting both the mind and sight, 
Where nought antagonistic comes between 
To dull the joy or objects fair to screen. 
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Who has not in one brief ethereal hour 
Beheld a form of beauty o'er him gleam, 

Whose wondrous loveliness and witching power 
Transcended his most wild romantic dream, 
And still through life will haunt and on him beam ? 

The shining golden hair and lovely head, 
The speaking eye and cheek of rosy hue, 

The lovely mouth, with lips so richly red. 

And smiles which o'er the face a glory threw, 
With other graces mantling to the view. 

The voice whose silvery tones enchant the ear, 
While words fall softly, sweetly said or sung, 

And heart to heart is rendered still more dear. 
As thoughts when uttered tremble on the tongue. 
And love awakened to the soul hath clung. 

O dream of youth ! O joy too swiftly fled ! 

The theme from which hath sprung a thousand lays ', 

The flower may droop, nor more its fragrance shed, 
But still of thee the bard his voice will raise. 
And strike the lyre with highest notes of praise ! 

Or should ambition rouse the slumbering mind. 
Awaking thoughts and aspirations great. 

In wealth and power and fame at once to find 
The highest blessings of this mortal state. 
We onward press with head and heart elate. 
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But yet, when these distinctions have been won, 
And thousands at such greatness wondering gaze, 

They who the work have thus so nobly done. 
The object gained, see little to amaze, 
And higher seek to climb in other ways. 

In high and low alike there is not found 
That perfect bliss which all intently seek ; 

And where most mirth and jollity abound, 

The veil withdrawn, we see the saddened cheek. 
And learn the woe that lips have feared to speak. 

But while we travel on this earthly sphere. 
In virtue's path may we delight to tread. 

Our great Creator humbly love and fear ; 
In every action by His precepts led, 
Like Him, on all around rich blessings shed. 

And may that great and glorious truth sublime, 
The death of Christ for man be dearly prized. 

And nations yet unborn, throughput all time. 
Believe on him who was so much despised. 
And life eternal thus be realised. 

Then, like a rock secure, 'mid every storm. 
Life's greatest ills we shall not fear to meet ; 

Whatever is dark at once to light transform, 
And all around make beautiful and sweet. 
While virtue reigns and bliss becomes complete. 



\ 



DAY. 57 



DAY. 



While the glad mom liath formed a noble theme 
Bound which the poet's fancies fondly cling, 

And night hath furnished rich romantic dream, 
Which some have loved in finest words to string, 
Of the bright day I now, with joy, would sing. 

The morning, while arrayed in fairest hues. 
Gives place unto the glory of the day. 

Which, with its lustre, every scene renews. 
No lingering trace beheld of shadows gray. 
But all refulgent 'neath its powerful sway. 

O'er hill and dale, where'er the eye may turn, 
A thousand beauties meet the wondering gaze, 

Making alike the soul and breast to bum. 
Till trembling joy is lost in deep amaze. 
And thoughts rush forth in words of awe and praise. 

What brightness gathers round each plant and flower, 
While the soft breeze a cooling freshness spreads, 

And youthful voices, heard in rustic bower. 
On the rapt listener's ear SI gladness sheds. 
As through the glade impressed he lightly treads. 

The joyous birds make wood and valley ring 
As if in sympathy with all around i 

The running brooks a willing tribute bring 
And show their gladness with a gentle sound, 
While ancient trees stand forth with look profound. 



58 DAY. 

'Neath the glad sun, upon the glassy lake, 

Oay youths and maidens raise their merry song. 

With love within each bosom all awake, 
As in their boat, well oared, and borne along, 
A host of pleasing recollections throng. 

All nature, in one universal voice. 
Would seem sublimely heavenward to ascend. 

And still upsoaring louder to rejoice. 

Till, through its force, the skies uplifted rend. 
And seraphs watching near adoring bend. 

Day is the time to toil, when, from the hand 
Of gifted workman, bright creations rise. 

Which highest wonder and esteem command. 
While other labours, though in humbler guise. 
Yet great in worth, a nation learns to prize. 

'Mid rural scenes, from cities far remote. 
The hardy rustic also merits praise. 

Who, with the plough, long hours will still devote. 
And at each task, such power and skill displays. 
As all his earnest effort well repays. 

O glorious work, heaven's noblest boon to man. 
Though sometimes hard, yet even then a joy ; 

With hand to execute, and head to plan. 
It brings delight so pure, without alloy. 
Which pain can ne'er displace, nor time destroy. 



DAY. 59 

In glowing youth, I can remember well, 

When o*er the landscape poured a blaze of light, 

And day, in its great beauty, seemed to tell 

Of Him who formed each scene so fair and bright, 
And taught mankind to think and act aright. 

At this sweet time, I oft would upward gaze 
At clouds in wondrous shapes athwart the sky. 

And seraphs seemed to see within the maze. 
On labours bent, though distant far on high, 
Until the vision faded from the eye. 

And by the dark blue ocean I have strayed, 
An/writ my name upon the moisteni sLnd, 

While gallant ships sped forth all bright arrayed. 
With sunlit sails, bound for some foreign land. 
Which seemed to me a mission great and grand. 

And while the sun shone bright, to muse inclined 
I next would seek some ruin lone and hoar, 

Where massive wall, and vaulted roof combined 
To raise afresh the stirring times of yore, 
When heroes lived and loved that are no more. 

O days of youth, when all was rich romance. 
And the great future with rare promise shone. 

When eyes looked forth with kind and loving glance. 
And care, and grief, were still as yet unknown, 
Why should such bliss so quickly be o'erthrown ? 



60 DAY. 

But words would fail the blessings to pourtray 

Which the bright day on thousands richly showers, 

While those dark shadows that would mar our way, 
And spread their gloom o'er fairest lovelit bowers, 
No place can find amid the shining hours. 

Truth in the heart, with eye and soul aflame. 

We shall not shrink, if troubles thick are strown, 

But still each thought and action nobly frame ; 
And though while here obscure we stand alone, 
Yet One who rules on high our worth shall own. 

Then, when at last our brief career shall close. 
We still shall bask in heaven's all-powerful ray, 

And sink in death, as if in calm repose ; 

But though the sod may wrap our lifeless clay. 
The soul shall wake to bliss and perfect day ! 



NIGHT. 

There is a brightness in the blushing mom, 
That fills the heart with pure unmingled joy, 

And in such mood the fairest hopes are born, 
Which, wove by fancy while no cares annoy. 
Bring bliss unspeakable without alloy. 



NIGHT. 6 1 

But of the morning more I shall not speak, 
Nor dwell upon the glories of the day, 

Another theme for which all words are weak, 

The night's pale reign, with shadows dark and gray, 
Must constitute the subject of my lay. 

The sun had sank beneath the western wave, 
And evening, with its glamour, took to flight. 

While lovely forms, whose presence gladness gave, 
Entrancing all where highest charms unite. 
Were lost amid the sombreness of night. 

A sable mantle o'er the earth had spread. 
Where light so shortly held imperial sway, 

While the pale moon, so cold and high overhead, 
Gave forth amid the gloom a gentle ray. 
As steadily it kept its sober way. 

The calm and pensive grandeur of the scene 
O'er soul and sense in dreamy softness stole, 

Awaking bliss where grief and care had been, 
So rich and pure, and in its sweet control 
Making at once the heart and spirit whole. 

And while in meditation deep I strayed, 

The night's dark shadows seemed to lift their voice. 

And life in all its wondrous forms portrayed, 
In view that I should make a proper choice, 
And seraphs hovering round unseen rejoice ! 

E 



<)2 NIGHT. 

As day must close and sink in sable gloom, 
So man at length in death shall lowlj lie, 

<) may I then prepare to brave the tomb 

And find a place beyond with Christ on high, 
Where His great love shall endless bliss supply 

-\nd thus upheld, I darkness shall not fear. 
For on a rock my hopes securely rest, 

With angel forms joy-giving, waiting near 
At the last hour, from trouble to divest. 
And waft my spirit to the Saviour's breast. 



TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 

All hail, Victoria ! Britain's noble Queen ! 

I now would lift my voice in praise of thee ; 
Sing what thy worth throughout the past hath been, 

Thy glory reaching o'er the earth and sea. 
With theme so great a hand more skilled than mine 

To highest heights of song might well aspire, 
While I my soul, unlit with light divine, 

Can now but faintly touch the thrilling lyre. 
Like gentle streamlet that through meadows bright 

Sings sweetly, charming all around its way, 
I, too, would raise a strain in modest flight. 

Inspired and guided 'neath thy royal ray. 
May heaven with noble thoughts my soul inflame. 
To sing the glories that surround thy name ! 



tr* 



TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 63 

In early Youth thy pure and opening mind 

Gave hopeful promise of a great career, 
And still expanding, seemed by heaven designed 

To bring new bliss to all within thy sphere. 
In those fresh years, with care and grief unknown, 

All nature to the eye was sweet to see ; 
The waving leaves by gentle zephyrs blown, 

Each thing of beauty brought a joy to thee. 
Books, also, were a source of rare delight. 

Revealing stirring scenes in days of yore ; 
Full of great thoughts, awaking fancies bright : 

Which with fresh pleasure thou wouldst still explore. 
And close allied, rich music's thrilling sound 
Through thy skilled hand made many a heart to bound ! 



As Wife and Mother thou hast nobly shone 

In those rare qualities that win the heart ; 
Thy worth conspicuous standing high alone. 

While seeking still rich blessings to impart. 
Within thy home bright lovely things arrayed 

With taste and skill, brought joy and sweet surprise, 
While kindest love, in every act displayed, 

Produced a bliss like that of paradise. 
Thy Husband's smile through long and happy years 

Increased the joy that hallowed thy abode : 
Thy Children, too, were trained with hopes and fears, 

To cherish virtue and to reverence God. 
True goodness shone supreme in all thy ways, 
Commanding highest love and heartfelt praise 



64 TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

T now would pass from youth's delightful time, 

And those sweet joys that made thy home a heaven, 
To other scenes that shine and tower sublime, 

Through lasting good by thee to millions given. 
With truth the grandest pillar of thy throne, 

What countless blessings have gone forth from thee I 
Thy power hath also more extensive grown, 

Now reaching far and wide o'er land and sea. 
Wise in thy rule, throughout thy lengthened reign 

Both art and industry have risen high ; 
But more than all, in virtue's bright domain 

Such glory gained as ne'er on earth can die. 
The people's good hath been thy chiefest aim ; 
Their love still dearer to thv heart than fame ! 



When highest virtues rule the sovereign's breast, 

A thousand blessings round the subject rise 
In shapes of peace and plenty, hope and rest : 

Foretaste of nobler joys beyond the skies. 
As the great King of heaven looks forth in love 

O'er all beneath His universal sway, 
Giving fresh bliss to those in worlds above, 

And showering good where earth pursues its way ; 
So rulers here, with heavenly graces crowned, 

Still find good means true struggling worth to aid : 
Till hearts rejoicing make the air resound. 

And naturl seems in finest fonns arrayLl. 
These virtues round thy brow sublimely shine, 
And stamp thy image with a grace divine ! 



TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 65 

After long years, when thou hast passed from earth 

To grander glory and a heavenly throne, 
The good that from thy love at first had birth. 

Shall still bear noble fruit, though thou art gone. 
The people of these lands shall oft recount 

Each generous deed thy queenly hand hath done, 
And bards triumphant sing the full amount. 

And in all hearts thou still shalt reign a sun. 
The chief historian of some future age 

Thy glorious acts shall lovingly recall, 
And place thee high upon his glowing page. 

In worth and wisdom far outshining all. 
Justice and truth uphold thy great renown. 
With love the brightest jewel of thy crown J 



TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
LOUISE ON HER MARRIAGE. 

Hail ! noble Princess of a lofty line. 
Around whose brows a thousand graces shine. 
Now doubly dear to all in Britain^s isle, 
A Briton's wife, and daughter of Argyll; 
Before ambition's shrine, the soul to school. 
Thou didst not seek in distant lands to rule. 
But nobly chose a true and worthy heart. 
With whom to live in love, till death should part. 
For thee the sun would seem more bright to shine. 
The flower to bloom in loveliness Divine; 



G6 THE PRINCESS LOUISE AND 

While nature, in one loud melodious voice, 
Would seem to sing approval of thy choice. 
And shouts from cairn and rugged rocky vale 
Proclaim aloud the gladness of the Gael ; 
Now sturdy forms by peak and fastness glide, 
Proud that thou hast become their chieftain's bride ! 
While time shall roll through each succeeding year; 
May glory gild thy husband's great career; 
Within thy home may happiness preside, 
And love each thought and action sweetly guide. 
May heaven on thee its richest blessings shower, 
And wisdom be thy greatest earthly dower; 
Thy worth and beauty this great land adorn, 
And add new laurels to the House of Lome ! 

March 21, 1870, 



THE PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE 
MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

The Princess Louise, as she sat in her bower, 

Heard a tale which was told with such ardour and 

power, 
That the blush on her cheek and the light in her eye, 
Proclaimed what she felt, though she made no reply ; 
Yet he was not a prince, but a nobleman bom, 
Of the house of Argyll, the young Marquis of Lome. 

So noble his form, and so handsome his face, 

Each movement performed with so gallant a grace ; 



THE MARQUIS OP LOENE. 67 

While words in sweet numbers harmoniously flow, 
What wonder the Princess should feel for his woe ! 
She felt that such true love she never could scorn 
From so noble a youth as the Marquis of Lome ! 

But the Queen, with a mother's affectionate care, 

In her daughter detected the marks of despair ; 

Saw the cheek, once so bright, had become deadly 

pale, 
And at night heard the sound as of weeping and 

wail; 
And when asked of the cause which her bosom had 

torn. 
The Princess confessed 'twas the Marquis of Lome ! 

But the Queen, in her wisdom, declared, with a 

smile, 
That her daughter might wed with a son of Argyll ; 
While a blush, which outrivalled the rose in its hue. 
O'er the face of Louise a brilliancy threw ; 
And the news, on the wings of the wind swiftl}* 

borne, 
Brought joy to the heart of the Marquis of Lome ! 

And the nation, with one loud, unanimous voice. 
Proclaimed its delight with the Princess's choice, 
While bonfires were kindled and joy bells were rung, 
And songs of the bridal were everywhere sung 1 
And history shall speak of that jubilant mom. 
When the Queen gave Louise to the Marquis of Lorue. 



68 PRINCESS LOUISE AND MARQUIS OF LORNE. 

Such worth and such beauty, united in love, 
Must call forth the smile of the Ruler above ; 
And Scotland is proud that the noble Argyll 
Has a son so much honoured in Britain's broad isle ; 
And long may such lovers our country adorn, 
As the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lome ! 

March 21, 1S70. 



HOPE EVERMORE. 

Hope evermore ! though troubles should gather, 

Casting their blight upon life's shining track ; 
Be not dismayed, but, like adamant rather, 

Stand every shock that your bosom may rack. 
Strive to impart to the downtrodden gladness. 

Soothing each pang that may wound to the core, 
And when your efforts have chased away sadness. 

Hearts thus encouraged shall hope evermore ! 

Hope evermore ! a great aim ne'er alter ; 

Onward still press, in your rectitude strong, 
And, if assailed, let your courage ne'er falter. 

Bold in the right, but opposed to the wrong. 
With such resolve on your pathway attending. 

Seraphs unseen shall in trials restore 
Peace to your breast, and still over you bending, 

Lead you to trust and to hope evermore ! 



UOPE EVERMORE. 69 

Hope evermore ! the good shall not perish : 

In those dark hours, when enveloped in gloom, 
Chase doubts away and endeavour to cherish 

Joys that uplift and eternally bloom. 
Like some brave ship on the great ocean riding, 

Safe through the winds and the billows may roar, 
Deep in your heart a sure trust yet abiding. 

Shall you not fearlessly hope evermore ! 

Hope evermore ! droop not, but aspiring. 

Higher still climb, till with honour your name 
Shall be recorded, while others admiring. 

Speak of your deeds and delight in your fame. 
Hard is the fight, yet when it is ended, 

There is a rest on a happier shore, 
Free from those cares which the soul here hath 
rended ; 

Be not downhearted, bub hope evermore. 

Hope evermore ! in mansions of glory. 

Crowned with the just in the regions on high, 
Loudly you'll sing of Redemption's sweet story, 

Theme all absorbing which never can die. 
In that bright land, still upward advancing, 

All is resplendent with God to adore ; 
Here with such visions richly entrancing. 

Shall you not joyfully hope evermore ! 



70 TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 



TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
EWART GLADSTONE. 

Great gifted statesman, might I frame a lay 

That would in some degree enhance thy fame, 
Place thy great points in true and bright array, 

I might, with justice, highest merit claim. 
But while I feel unequal to achieve 

A task so noble, yet I would aspire 
To lift my voice at least, and thus relieve 

My struggling thoughts, long shaped with such desire. 
On thy control the fate of nations hang ; 

The happiness of millions, too, at stake : 
But so complete thy rule, no jarring pang 

The universal harmony can break. 
Great principles are seen in all thy ways, 
And every action merits highest praise ! 

In time long past, in history's glowing page, 

What names stand forth still cherished and revered ! 
Yet amongst these there's none in any age 

Like thy great self to British hearts endeared. 
Large in thy soul, and ardent in thy love, 

Both rich and poor alike command thy care ; 
At every step sustained by One above, 

A glory marks thy presence everywhere. 
Smiled on by genius from the hour of birth, 

Through life distinguished, foremost and alone, 



TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 71 

Thy like but rarely seen on this fair earth : 

A nation's voice delights thy worth to own ! 
When, at the last, thy sun shall set in night, 
May bliss await thee in the realms of light ! 

In the far future, when revolving years 

Fresh scenes have brought, and thou from earth 
hast gone. 
And Britain still a noble front uprears ; 

With truth the crowning glory of her throne : 
The statesmen of that time will then recall 

How past prosperity was due to thee ; 
And while perplexed, when shadows darkly fall, 

Be led, through thy experience, light to see. 
And still, while centuries shall onward roll, 

Thy bright example proudly shall remain : 
Rich in those virtues which uplift the soul 

And highest good and grandest glory gain. 
All words are powerless to declare thy fame. 
Such worth and wisdom gather round thy name 1 

October i, 1883. 



SEEKING AFTER TRUTH. 

A SPACIOUS chamber, night, while softly falls 
A mellow lustre on the painted walls ; 
The furniture is old ; a table spread 
With piles of volumes, handled oft and read ; 



72 SEEKING AFTER TRUTH. 

A youth here sits with an abstracted air, 
And on his brow well marked the lines of care : 
Enrapt and grave he dreams of things profound, 
And feels as if the place were hallowed ground. 

'Mid rural scenes his early years were passed 
Where home and kindred bliss around him cast ; 
But these he left with feelings deeply rent, 
And to the city hied, on knowledge bent. 
In college halls he high distinction sought. 
And his career was soon with honours fraught ; 
But while he loved to plough the classic field. 
He sighed for things its furrows ne'er could yield. 

Though history its wondrous stores unrolled. 
Depicting aU the daring deeds of old, 
And poetry spread wide its glowing page. 
And proud philosophy would oft engage. 
Yet still there was a void within his heart, 
A bliss desired which these conld not impart — 
A want which human love might not supply — 
Nor wealth, nor fame, nor pleasure satisfy ! 

And now he pondered, and despairing, brought 
To his assistance many a weighty thought. 
In hope that happiness he thus should see, 
And ills affrighted, from his pathway flee. 
And while he sat desponding in his room, 
Without one ray his darkness to illume, 
A voice was heard within his troubled breast 
That bade him look to heaven alone for rest. 
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Thus urged, he prayed and searched the book Divine, 
Where God^s great love beams forth in every line, 
And seraphs nigh, unseen, the place made clear 
Through which his anguish soon should disappear. 
And then new light into his vision came, 
While Gospel-truth flashed forth in words of flame ; 
Around the Cross shone bright and gladdening rays, 
And all his soul burst forth in joy and praise ! 

The earnest mind that longs and seeks for Truth, 
Whither in sober age or glowing youth, 
Though steep the path, yet, with the will inclined. 
With perseverance must the treasure find. 
Some toil for pleasure, others sigh for gold. 
In hope that these will happiness unfold ; 
But all should seek that perfect bliss on high. 
Where virtue reigns and love can never die ! 



REV. JAMES MORISON, D.D. 

ON HIS RETIREMENT PROM PASTORAL WORK. 

When heaven's bright pathway was o'erspread with 
gloom, 

And Zion's pilgrims had to grope their way, 
Then Morison, the darkness to illume, 

Glad tidings spread, and night was changed to day. 



74 REY. JAMES MORISON, D.D. 

But persecution raised its deadly hand 

His works of love and usefulness to blight ; 
Yet, undismayed, in expositions grand 

He brought to many a heart sweet Gospel light. 
And some who scoflfed, as time its course rolled on, 

At last, admiring, learned to speak his praise ; 
But higher yet, his worth shall stand alone, 

And o*er the earth his words and works amaze ! 
The warfare done, heaven's gate shall open wide, 
And seraphs waft him to the Saviour's side. 

Hail, Christian teacher, in thy walk sublime, 

I now invoke the aid of heavenly power, 
That I might sing thy praise in lofty rhyme 

And choose for such a theme the fitting hour ! 
Thy work the noblest that to man is given. 

What wonder all should bow beneath thy sway ? 
Thy counsels opening up the path to heaven. 

And changing darkness into sunlit day. 
Through the long years now gone with rapid flight, 

Ascendant still thy worth more brightly shone, 
Colossal and unrivalled in thy might. 

While thousands loved such excellence to own. 
When called at last to take thy place on high, 
Thy memory here on earth shall never die ! 

(ireat towering spirit, it hath been thy pride 
To master all the points of sacred lore, 

Not seeking truth with view to mar or hide. 
But to reveal and make it shine the more. 



REV. JAMES MOEISON, D.D. 75 

Endowed with genius of the highest kind, 

For thee one theme possessed a wondrous charm : 
God's plan of love, in time far back designed 

To rescue man, and sin's great power disarm. 
The story of the Cross thou hast proclaimed 

In burning words, a boon so full and free, 
That thousands heard enrapt, their souls inflamed. 

And heaven rejoicing held a jubilee ! 
Both speech and pen sustain thy great renown. 
With priceless souls the jewels of thy crown. 

Though now retired, great tasks thy mind engage. 

Wide in their scope, requiring thought profound, 
Which when complete, shall human ills assuage. 

And spread the truth to earth's remotest bound. 
Still, too, at times when moved to lift thy voice. 

The eager listeners shall with wonder hear. 
And through thy glowing words once more rejoice. 

While round their heavenward path rich fruits 
appear. 
May the Great Father mind and frame uphold, 

That so thy studies highest good may bring ; 
And while His sacred page thou shalt unfold. 

The people in response to Jesus cling. 
All through the ages, when thou art no more. 
Thy words shall live and point to heaven's bright 
shore ! 

January^ 1884- 
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COMFORT IN TROUBLE. 

When some dear friend is hasting on 

To pass through Jordan's swelling wave, 
With heaving breast and painful moan, 

While human arm no more can save ; 
How sweet in that dark hour to pour 

Soft words of comfort in the ear, 
To cheer the heart, with anguish sore, 

And wipe away the falling tear ; 

To kneel beside the couch of woe 

And breathe to heaven the fervent prayei*, 
That this poor sufferer lying low 

Might find both peace and mercy there ; 
To bring before the anxious mind 

Those truths on which the soul may rest. 
Which God in wisdom hath designed 

To calm the weak and troubled breast ; 

And, while the grand old tale is told, 

To watch emotion's gentle glow 
On that poor cheek, so wan and cold. 

Till pent up feelings overflow : 
The Gospel in that trying hour 

Alone can hope and peace impart ; 
And O what bliss to mark its power . 

Bring gladness to the drooping heart ! 



COMFORT IN TROUBLE. 77 

What time the Cross by faith is seen 

A glory gilds the heavenward way, 
And clouds no more that light may screen 

Which guides unto the perfect day. 
While thus upheld death shall not fear, 

For seraphs wait beside the shore, 
To waft the soul from sorrow here 

To bliss above for evermore ! 



TO MY DAUGHTER MARY. 

Bring now my harp, I feel a wish to sing, 

While poesy its mantle throws o'er me. 
And gentle feelings round my bosom cling, 

That I may frame a kindly strain to thee. 
Child of my love, in young and tender years, 

And still the joy and comfort of my heart, 
I think of thee with earnest hopes and fears. 

And pray that bliss from thee may never part. 
O may thy Heavenly Father's watchful care 

In wisdom's ways thy footsteps sweetly guide, 
And lead thee on through pastures rich and rare 

To that bright land where joy and peace abide 
There, among seraphs bright, in bliss to shine 
Through countless years in love and light divine. 



78 TO JAMES HENRY LAWSON. 

TO MR. WALTER BRUCE, 
On his Marriage. 

Launched upon matrimony's pleasant sea, 

With one long loved and fondly loving thee, 

Two hearts united, and while life shall run, 

With happiness unspotted as the sun ; 

With bliss so great, no thought shall tempt to roam, 

For charms unequalled bind thee now to home. 

Where day by day new graces brightly shine. 

Proclaiming still thy partner is divine ! 

And thus unto the end, while roll the years. 

May no dark cloud disturb or waken fears. 

But every blessing from on high descend. 

With God your guide and never failing friend. 

And at the close, all hopeful and serene. 

Ripe for a nobler and a higher scene, 

May angels waft you to another shore, 

Where both shall live and love for evermore ! 

19th December y 1873, 



TO MY GRANDSON, JAMES HENRY LAWSON, 

ON HIS FIRST BIRTHDAY. 

On this lovely birthday mom. 

Just twelve months since thou wert bom. 

While all hearts around thee cling, 

I my joy would try to sing ; 
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Tell how, like a floweret rare, 
Thou art beautiful and fair. 
That, illumined by thy smile. 
Home is paradise the while. 

Lively, sturdy little boy. 
Father's pride and mother's joy. 
Prancing, laughing, full of glee. 
Merry face, and sweet to see ; 
O what love around thee lingers 
While thy little chubby fingers 
Pull so fierce at father's face. 
Grasping things in every place ! 

Bound the house thine eye now rambles, 
On the hearth thy funny gambols 
Make our hearts at once to bound, 
Listening to each rumbling sound ; 
Shaking still thy little rattle. 
Opening mouth as if to prattle. 
Mimic warfare prone to wage. 
While all hearts thou dost engage. 

Sportive cherub, thing of grace. 
In thy features I can trace 
Likeness which thy parents own. 
And in this not they alone. 
Something from an older tree 
Also can be found in thee ; 
While, at times, so bold and wild. 
Yet withal, a loving child. 



80 TO JAMES HENRY LAWSON. 

May no evil on thee light, 
But thy future still be bright, 
Faith and hope their lustre lend, 
Love in all thine actions blend. 
While the years shall onward roll, 
Pause not, fearless reach the goal ; 
Richest blessing, from on high, 
Bound thy pathway ever lie. 



TO A. W. 

ON RECEIVING AND READING HIS POEM ENTITLED 
"OUR HOLIDAY BY THE SEA." 

** Who knows the joys of friendship ? 
The trust, security, and mutual tenderness ? 
The double joys, when each is glad for both ? " — Roive. 

** All hail, ye tender feelings dear ! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear, 

The sympathetic glow ! 
Long since this world's thorny ways. 
Had numbered out my weary days, 

Had it not been for you ! " — Bums, 

** Many sounds were sweet. 
Most ravishing and pleasant to the ear ; 
But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend. 
Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest storm." — PoUok, 

Dear friend, no words of mine could e'er portray 
Half the delight which rose within my heart, 

While I perused your genial flowing lay, 

And felt new feelings through my bosom dart. 
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Nor I alone, your rare poetic art 

Hath won from many words of highest praise, 

The tone and substance fitted to impart 

A sense of bliss, with love for righteous ways. 
While wondrous force and beauty all alike amaze. 

Romantic Bute hath ne'er so well been sung, 

And Rothesay 'neath thy touch stands forth 
complete ; 

O'er every scene thy skilful hand hath flung 
A fadeless glory beautiful and sweet ; 

And those who may thy true description greet 
Will, doubtless, ardent admiration show. 

The soul awakened, and with joy replete, 
Not oft vouchsafed to mortals here below. 
But pure and close akin to that which seraphs know. 

Throughout the beautiful o'er all hath sway, 
With other excellencies pure and good, 

While wisdom's mellow and transparent ray 
Makes every line and passage understood ; 

Each part conceived, as if in happy mood : 

The whole so linked with such consummate grace, 

Leaving no inlet for the mind to brood : 

With sympathies that would the world embrace. 
And in poetic fields command a lofty place. 

I seem as if in some delightful dream. 
When I behold my own unworthy name 

Immortalized in verse with such esteem ; 
And while I feel my bosom all aflame, 
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Such glowing praise I scarcely dare to claim, 
But rather would to you a tribute pay, 

If I might more increase your lasting fame : 
But language fails, and I can only say 
Your love hath often changed my darkest night to 
day. 

O friendship ! glorious boon ! dear holy tie ! 

For which we all alike have sighed and striven ; 
Sweetener of life, through hopes that ne'er can die, 

The fairest sight beneath the spreading heaven ; 
Healer of hearts by deepest anguish riven. 

Awaking pleasing thoughts and highest joy ; 
At whose soft touch great wrongs have been forgiven : 

O still thy purest, noblest means employ 

To make this earth the scene of bliss without alloy I 

When first we met, it was a pleasant time, 

Some thirteen summers had rolled oW your head, 

And I had scarce attained my manhood's prime ; 
A thousand pleasures round our pathway spread. 

At that rare period, ne'er by looks misled. 

Your presence charmed me, and my heart outwent; 

O'er both a wondrous happiness was shed, 
Our souls akin, and in sweet union blent. 
Which through long rolling years hath never yet 
been rent. 

Since then your life hath seen no backward course, 
But still ascendant, with improved estate ; 
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'Mid trouble dauntless, fertile in resource, 

What wonder that you should be counted great. 
In work untiring, active, yet sedate. 

With purpose firm, and qualified to lead ; 
Your thoughts expressed with clearness, force, and 
weight : 
Delighting still fresh favours to concede. 
Esteemed through highest worth and famed for 
noble deed. 

In Sabbath schools, with earnest care and zeal. 
You sought to train the pliant youthful mind, 

And still by many a winnmg kind appeal, 

Great Gospel truths in burning words defined. 

To other walks of usefulness inclined : 

When sickness reigned among the humble poor, 

Your presence seemed by Providence designed 
The weak and doubting soul to reassure, 
And lead to heavenly bliss which only can endure. 

And through the years that swiftly onward rolled 

A lofty culture at each step appeared, 
Which on yourself and others richly told, 

And more to every heart your worth endeared. 
With books full oft enrapt and greatly cheered, 

A wondrous pleasure o'er your pathway stole, 
While sympathy with authors long revered, 

Through whom you learned each feeling to control, 

To high and glorious heights hath lifted up your 
soul. 
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From such pursuits 'twas natural there should grow 
An earnest feeling, deep within your breast, 

That your own thoughts, which came with ready 
flow. 
Should be by others valued and possest. 

And here I scarcely need to tell the rest. 

How that your published writings found their way 

To many a home, and were perused with zest, 
Profound and powerful in their tone and sway. 
And human care and pain well fitted to allay. 

The seed youVe sown hath borne most noble fruit. 
And doubtless time the whole shall yet reveal ; 

Your weighty counsels taking deepest root, 

The bruised in soul would sweetly soothe and heal. 

At times, a magic spell would softly steal 

In circles where your presence had been shown, 

While your rich converse made each heart to feel 
A bliss which, until then, had been unknown, 
Both grief and ill forgot, and every trouble flown ! 

Beloved, revered as husband, father, friend. 

By all in every walk of life esteemed ; 
In works of love, long hours well pleased to spend, 

Achieving good, while some have only dreamed ; 
At public duties you have wrought and schemed. 

Great ills disposed of with much skill and care ; 
The homeless outcast sheltered and redeemed ; 

But time would fail to sing your merits rare. 

Which, thus exalted, shine, and are beyond compare! 
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Within your home each wish is realized — 
There love abides, and joy and perfect peace ; 

A wife presides whose worth is richly prized, 

Who with dear children make your bliss increase. 

I pray such happiness will never cease. 

That greater blessings still may yet descend, 

Until shall come the period of release. 

When Jesus shall His loving arms extend. 
And angels waft your souls where joy shall never 
end. 



THE DEPARTED YEAR. 

Another year into the past hath sped — 

What joy and grief in its brief course were 
known ! 
How many friends cut down and with the dead. 

Whose loving smile on us full oft hath shone. 
And as its weeks and months have onward rolled, 

Though hard our toil how little yet was done. 
Whether the race hath been for fame or gold. 

The prize we sought, alas, hath not been won. 
But in the year whose dawning light is nigh. 

While we to highest heights may still incline. 
As the brief moments o'er our pathway fly. 

May happiness and fortune brighter shine ; 
No darkening shadows in the future frown, 
But heaven propitious all our efforts crown ! 
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SONNET. 

ON ROBERT CURLE, ESQ., AND WRITTEN AT HIS DEATH. 

I KNEW him well in early manhood's day, 

And O how bright he looked in that sweet time, 
Where'er he moved all felt his wondrous sway, 

Whate'er he planned or touched became sublime ; 
And while his labours he would ne'er suspend 

From those great ships, now known on every sea, 
Yet still as husband, father, master, friend. 

It was his chief desire approved to be. 
No backward course, but still with upward eye 

His worth and genius each distinction won, 
The pathway steep and the proud summit high, 

How vast his task, yet it was nobly done ; 
Through all a heavenly hope had cheered his way, 
And at the end shone forth with brighter ray ! 

mh June, 1879. 

TO J. S.— A FRIEND. 

Dear friend, the time when first we met, 
While life remains, I'll ne'er forget; 
It opened up a source of joy 
Which still exists without alloy. 
Since then, what meetings we have had. 
Such walks and talks so bright and glad ; 
Our converse, ranging far and wide. 
With many a question to decide. 
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Well trained to play the critic's part, 
And with an eye for highest art, 
Thy counsel sage I found of use, 
When lost 'mid themes that were abstruse. 
Thy words at random oft were thrown, 
But through their force fresh light was shown; 
What seemed so dark became like day : 
The mist entirely cleared away. 

With studies vast, and keen to toil, 
Thou oft would'st burn the midnight oil ; 
And in each task, whatever the field, 
'Twas sure a harvest rich to yield. 
In method rare, thy purpose true. 
Resolved some wondrous thing to do ; 
The inspiration quickly came. 
And heart and soul burst forth in flame ! 

Books still to thee would bring delight, 
Beguiling many a wintry night : 
Leading the soul to things on high. 
Through truth sublime that ne'er can die. 
In thy research in sacred lore. 
How much was found the mind to store ; 
And from such study, bravo and strong. 
Thou wert prepared to cope with wrong ! 

Thus armed, 'mong works not quite so sound. 
Thy foot was safe on dangerous ground : 
The diamond oft from dross obtained. 
And wisdom and experience gained. 
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Communing still with authors grand, 
That were admired in every land, 
Thou yet with smaller wouldst consort, 
Whose names were linked to good report. 

When music's sound was sweetly heard, 
With glorious thoughts thy breast was stirred ; 
Enrapt by touching vocal strain, 
Enchantment soon resumed her reign. 
When on the la^e at gloaming hour, 
And near the ivy-mantled tower. 
Bright forms around thee seemed to rise. 
Producing bliss and sweet surprise. 

Thine eye admired each lovely scene 
Where'er in wanderings thou hast been ; 
The landscape, rich with hill and tree. 
Possessed a wondrous charm for thee. 
Alike in nature and in art 
Each form of beauty thrilled the heart ; 
Entranced at once by bird and flower. 
All things combined thy mind to dower. 

But, chief o'er all, thou wert designed 
To love and study human kind; 
Those passions which the bosom sway. 
Thou couldst with soothuig words allay. 
The motives through which action wrought 
Were mastered and fresh matters sought ; 
Howe'er complex, both bad and good. 
Were rightly weighed and understood. 
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Through life, in many a changing scene, 
At times, when clouds would gladness screen, 
Those memories of the past were dear, 
Which brought rare bliss the soul to cheer. 
To friends long tried and valued best, 
Thy mind would turn when sore distrest ; 
And from their love responsive shown. 
Awake to bliss before unknown. 

How truly it hath oft been said 
That ill with all our life is wed ; 
Yet, still, there's many a sunny spot 
To gladden every human lot. 
Now, while fresh years shall onward glide. 
May pain or sorrow ne'er betide; 
But richest blessings round thee stream, 
Surpassing fancy's brightest dream ! 



TO MR. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, 
On his Marriage. 

{24th December, 1874.) 

While joyous bells now loudly ring, 
And youths and maidens gaily sing, 
We, too, would on thy wedding day, 
A willing tribute gladly pay. 
Now, while the happy momenta glide, 
A seraph seems thy lovely Bride 
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Or, like some star that stands alone 
Whose brightness all, delighted, own ! 
Unchanged in sunshine or in storm. 
Handsome alike in face and form. 
With heart at once both good and kind, 
Crowned by a cultured, noble mind. 
Thyself descended from the Gael, 
A Lowland maiden still might hail. 
And beauty in her features trace. 
Distinctive of her gallant race. 
And 'ne,ath the spell of her bright eye. 
In all her movements grace descry ; 
While, like the harp, by magic strung. 
Fall softest accents from her tongue. 
And in those words, where shines the soul, 
■ Which, more than beauty, can control. 
There comes such truth sublimely grand. 
That all, enraptured, understand. 
With such a partner ever near, 
No place within thy breast for fear ; 
By her sustained, thou canst not fail 
Upon life's river smooth to sail ! 
Within thy home we now would pray 
That joy and peace, attendant, stay. 
No cloud thy bliss overcast with gloom. 
But every household virtue bloom. 
That heaven on both its blessings pour 
Until your cup run o'er and o'er ; 
And when, at last, shall come the end. 
Your spirits upward then ascend. 
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And, wafted through the azure sky, 
To God and glory swiftly fly : 
With Him through countless ages reign, 
And bliss unknown to mortals gain ! 



. THE RAILWAY TRAIN. 

In olden times, ere progress bold, 

Had changed the ancient scene. 
When coaches rolled through mud and cold, 

And winds blew loud and keen : 
How dreary seemed the toilsome way. 

While poured the pelting rain ; 
But now has dawned a brighter day — 

On speeds the Railway Train ! 

0*er hill and vale its sound is heard. 

It swells the city's din, 
And drowns the song of soaring bird, 

By lonely rock and linn, 
Beyond the great Atlantic's roar. 

On vast Columbia's plain ; 
O'er Afric's waste and India's shore. 

Is heard the Railway Train ! 

The schemes for wealth, which once were thought 

Chimeras of the mind. 
Are now to such perfection brought 

That doubts are left behind. 
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The merchant zealously pursues 
What leads to countless gain ; 

While piles of goods, well pleased, he views 
Despatched by Railway Train. 

WTien, from the city's bustling toil, 

The crowds with gladness hie. 
To tread the rich and verdant soil, 

Beneath a clearer sky ; 
And seek some pleasant, lonely shade 

To rest the weary brain. 
Where nature's hand is best displayed — 

They rush by Railway Train ! 

What scenes in quick succession rise. 

While joy each bosom shares, 
As on they haste, some new surprise 

Brmgs pleasure unawares. 
The flowery mead and waterfall 

Appear each eye to chain ; 
With lowly cot, and lofty hall. 

While speeds the Railway Train. 

The ruined shrine that greets the eyes, 

A rude inscription bears ; 
The pile whose turrets proudly rise, 

A frowning aspect wears. 
The massive keep, and moss grown wall. 

Which blood had drenched like rain, 
A- thousand daring deeds recall. 

When seen from Railwav Train ! 
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And should we hear of war's alarms, 

And sense of danger show ; 
What then at once each fear disarms, 

And bears us to the foe 1 
What, when the conflict rages rife, 

While thousands have been slain, 
Helps most to end the hateful strife, 

'Tis still the Railway Train ! 

The wounded soldiers now may fly 

From foes in other climes. 
To where in peace they wish to die, 

In sound of village chimes. 
And O, what joy is brought to some. 

When from the angry main 
The storm-tossed sailors smiling come, 

Borne by the Railway Train ! 

Oft at its sound affection springs 

In hearts that long were cold ; 
To all it also pleasure brings 

In many a form untold : 
Then, while the engines o'er the lands 

Run swift by stream and plain, 
Still prize the skilful heads and hands 

That work the Railway Train ! 



G 
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ACROSTIC. 
John Macdougall. 

J OY glances from thine eagle eye 

O n friends whose presence may be nigh, 

Humble and lofty need not fear, 

N or nourish strife if thou art near. 

M ore bright than gold thy goodness shines, 

And elegance thy worth refines; 

C onstant in love, thy matchless truth 

D evelops £till as in thy youth. 

O 'er all it seems thou wert designed, 

U praised to tower by princely mind ; 

Grand and majestic too in form. 

And fit to brave the wildest storm. 

Loud would I sing in highest rhyme — 

L ong laud thy worth in words sublime ! 



SONNET TO MR. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 

ON HIS MARRIAGE, 16tH JULY, 1878. 

In early youth thine eye beheld a flower. 
Which in its beauty far surpassed the day. 

And peerless bloomed in Plockton's fragrant bower, 
While all around were gladdened by its ray. 
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What wonder if within your youthful heart 

A passion rose whose power you feared to name, 
While none could heal the potent soul felt smart^ 

Save she whose charms awoke the tender flame. 
And as the years rolled on that ardent love, 

Undimmed, and more increased in force and fire, 
Was still watched o'er by every power above, 

Till holy wedlock crowned each fond desire. 
While song and dance to all such pleasure bring, 

To swell the joy this wreath I o'er thee fling ! 



O, I DEARLY LO'E A LADDIE. 

O, I dearly lo'e a laddie 

Wi' a tartan kilt an' plaid, 
Wi' hose and garter at his knee, 

'Mang Hieland lads the pride. 
Ye micht travel roun' the kintra, 

An' sail frae shore to shore. 
But still his like ye wadna find 

Though ye searched the warH o'er. 

O, my laddie is a shepherd, 

An' bides upon the hill. 
But at nicht he comes to see me. 

When a' is sweetly still; 
An' O, such kindly words he speaks, 

Luve glancin' frae his e'e, 
I prize him mair than gowd or Ian', 

He's a' in a' to me ! 
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An' still, whene'er I hear his voice, 

My heart is in a lowe, 
The while we wander through the glen. 

Or sit upon the knowe; 
A grandeur shines aroun' his form, 

Aneath the starry licht; 
His {Presence is like heaven to me, 

He looks sae sweet an' bricht. 

But my daddie an' my minnie, 

Wi' gear are weel to do, 
An' aften threaten that this luve 

Some day I'll sairlie rue; 
An' the auld laird o' Dunbiggan 

Wad like to be my jo, 
But when they even him to me 

I frown an' answer, no ! 

Though ills distract on every haun, 

I hae made up my mind 
To wed the lad I loe sae weel, 

Wha is baith true an' kind. 
An auld guidman I couldna bear, 

Yet, let whate'er betide, 
I will ne'er forsake the laddie 

That wears the kilt an' plaid ! 
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A LIFE SKETCH. 

A COTTAGE 'neath wide-spreading trees, 

A brook, and sheltered place to sit, 
With sloping banks, where humming bees 

From flower to flower unceasing flit ; 
And distant hills in verdure clad. 

Where sheep delightful pasture find ; 
While from the scene a little lad 

Goes forth, but turns to look behind. 

'Mid the great city's noisy din, 

With many an aspiration high. 
He finds distinction hard to win. 

But hope, when kindled, may not die. 
With firm resolve his upward way 

He keeps unmoved, and in the end 
Bright fortune sheds her glittering ray, 

And social honours lustre lend. 

The goal is reached,. but years have sped, 

And age its hand on him hath laid, 
The buoyancy of youth is fled. 

And care its mark hath also made. 
He seeks again that landscape fair, 

The home so loved in life's young day, 
But finds all changed, no friend is there, 

Naught left his sorrow to allay. 
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Both wealth and fame are doubtless good, 

And should be sought to some extent, 
But few have rightly understood 

The means through which to find content. 
Those who great blessings still impart 

With sympathies embracing all, 
And goodness seek with head and heart. 

No circumstance can e'er appal ! 



THE CLERGYMAN AND THE RUSTIC. 

One day in June, so runs my tale, 

When sun shone bright on hill and dale, 

A Clergyman pursued his way. 

Well pleased to view the landscape gay ; 

Both tree and bush their beauty spread, 

While birds sang sweetly overhead ; 

And flowery meadows odour threw 

O'er winding streams where rushes grew. 

And as he viewed each scene so fair 

In many a form depicted there. 

He thought of Him who planned the whole. 

And awe and wonder filled his soul. 

Uplifted thus he stepped along, 

While nature seemed to raise its song ; 

And spied a rustic with a spade, 

At work within the distant glade. 

Soon to the spot his footsteps bend,' 

In hope some evil to amend ; 
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Accosts the man in accents mild, 

Who, at such recognition, smiled. 

But, to the parson's great surprise. 

To every query, his replies 

At once were pointed, solid, true, 

Though his attainments were but few. 

But now determined to astound. 

The way thus broke, with look profound. 

The Clergyman a question put, 

Which struck the humble rustic mute. 

" Who made you, friend ? " the parson said ; 

The other's face got very red. 

Who, puzzled, could not well reply, 

And threw around a sheepish eye. 

To prove in this, Hodge was an ass, 

A schoolboy happening then to pass, 

The Clergyman such saw with joy. 

And stopped the young and blushing boy. 

The question was again rehearsed. 

In which the urchin, rightly versed, 

Pronounced at once his Maker's name, 

But yet the rustic felt not shame ! 

The parson gave a chiding look. 

While Hodge, indignant, was not shook, 

But, stubborn, raised his visage brown, 

And thus exclaimed, with savage frown, 

" That stripling, made but t'other day, 

The proper answer well might say. 

But memory with one's years must fade, 

'Tis very long since I was made !" 
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AT ROTHESAY. 

While summer smiles, and all is gay, 

We sail away to Rothesay's shore. 
And stroll beside its lovely bay. 

And muse, as oft weVe done before. 
The gentle waves their music raise, 

And cast o'er all a dreamy spell, 
Reminding of departed days, 

And joys which then we prized so well. 

The hours too swiftly steal along, 

All is so happy, bright and fair ; 
Where life is like a merry song 

There is no room for grief or care. 
We feel a pleasing sense of joy 

From each new lovely form and face. 
While gladness reigns without alloy 

On every side in this sweet place. 

Here flowers appear in proudest dyes, 

Awaking pure and rare delight 
And hills around sublimely rise. 

Which bring fresh pleasure to the sight. 
And balmy breezes round us play ; 

The air is rich in Bute's fair Isle : 
No gloom but 'neath the sun's bright ray, 

All nature wears a happy smile. 
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As o'er the bay we skim with pride, 

Overhead the sea-gull flaps its wing, 
And as we watch the swelling tide 

New thoughts and feelings sweetly spring, 
And while fresh scenes thus joy convey, 

Soft music lends its magic sound ; 
And looks of love, more bright than day. 

Make many a heart with bliss to bound ! 

We leave the sea, and inward roam 

Where daring deeds were done of yore ; 
And gaze on many a stately home. 

And fresh romantic spots explore. 
By winding path and ruin gray, 

A thousand thoughts the breast inflame, 
And still, where'er our footsteps stray. 

The joy we feel we cannot name. 

But from the glory of each scene 

We now must tear ourselves away ; 
Though we have thus so happy been, 

At duty's call we may not stay. 
But while we leave with hearts that bum, 

And feel the parting deep and sore. 
One little year and we return 

To all the bliss that's here in store ! 



I 
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SONNET. 
To Mb. John Nicolson on his Mabbiaoe. 

On this auspicious and delightful day, 

To swell the bliss I now this tribute bring, 
And as thy friends surround thee, bright and gay, 

I strike the lyre, and thus in rapture sing ! 
The hour is come when hopes which seemed a dream 

Shall now be realized with rare delight, 
When looks of love shall sweetly o'er thee beam. 

And every care and sorrow put to flight. 
Two hearts united now shall beat as one. 

Two souls entwined through life together hie, 
And when at last their earthly course is done, 

Together soar to glory in the sky. 
True love begun is destined ne'er to cease, 
And through eternity shall still increase ! 

18th March, 1880. 



TO MISS EVA INGE, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

On this thy birthday, had I power to sing, 

I'd lift the lyre and frame a loving lay. 
But such bright fancies round thy image cling 

All words are weak my feelings to convey. 
I will not paint the sweetness of thy smile. 

Nor eulogise the kindness of thy heart. 
But rather pour a fervent prayer the while. 

And ask of heaven for thee the better part. 
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O may the great Unseen, enthroned on high, 
On thee a thousand blessings richly shower, 

Give to thy breast the peace that ne'er can die, 
And sweetly soothe, should pain or sorrow lower ; 

Sustain through life, and when each trial o'er. 

Bring thee triumphant to the heavenly shore. 



TO A LADY FRIEND AND POETESS, 
On her sending me a Poem fob perusal. 

Dear Frien', yer letter safe to hand, 
Frae which I weel can understand, 
Yer min' was soaring unco grand, 

In mood sublime, 
Wi' words an' thochts aye at command 

In lofty rhyme. 

But different far the case wi' me, 
Whase muse is seldom in the key ; 
I days and weeks mun wait, ye see. 

Till it comes on. 
An' aft e'en then it gangs ajee. 

An' a's o'erthrown ! 

Would shade o' Burns its mantle cast. 
These rhyming troubles wadna last^ 
But thochts wad come just like a blast, 

An' words o' power 
Mak' each idea seem mair vast. 

The min' to dower. 
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Yer poem I herewith enclose, 

An' rare ability it shows, 

Ilk verse like streamlet gently flows, 

While she ye knew 
Appears like some sweet lovely rose, 

She's drawn sae true. 

O poesy, thou art divine ! 

Thy power nae words can richt define ; 

Through thee the soul is taught to shine, 

An' soar on high : 
Where'er true worth an' grace combine 

Thou still art nigh. 

Then still, dear frien', while borne along. 

Uplift thy voice in lofty song. 

An' while great thochts an' feelings throng. 

May thy rich lays 
Awaken aspirations strong 

An' highest praise ! 

An' noo to close : may yer fire-en' 
Through life a cheery lustre len' ; 
May a' be able aye to fen ; 

May love an' peace 
Attendant wait baith but an' ben. 

An' bliss increase ! 
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EPISTLE TO JAMES DOUG ALL, ESQ., 
OoMRAwuTTi, India. 

Deab Friend, I oft have wished to try 
To sing in rhyme your merits high, 
With those we loved who then were nigli. 

Both good and true, 
To bring the scenes now long gone by 

Once more to view. 

A theme so great a Bums might well 

In loftiest numbers proudly tell, 

Till brain would burn and bosom swell ; 

Emotions pent. 
Touched by the master poet's spell. 

Find quickly vent. 

But I, unskilled, now find it hard. 
And wish a more accomplished bard 
Had done, what I with fond regard 

Would now essay ; 
Your smile a noble, rich reward 

For humble lay. 

Across dark ocean's frowning foam, 

In foreign climes while doomed to roam. 

Nor power, nor wealth, nor learned tome, 

To thee supply 
Such bliss as filled thine early home 

With loved ones nigh. 
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While in that rich romantic land 
Of ancient lore, and story grand, 
When evil ruled with haughty hand. 

And madness gored. 
Who then maintained a noble stand 

And right restored ? 

A pen was raised, which lashed the while 
The wrong imposed, the wanton wile, 
The tyrants who with hateful smile 

Had planned the woe. 
Till justice rose, and fraud and guile 

Were crushed below ! 

No more overwhelmed by deadly gloom. 
The darkest ills for hope make room, 
The face now wears a healthier bloom. 

What matchless gain. 
When dark injustice meets its doom. 

And ends its reign ! 

The highest good that man can show 

Is thus to heal where sorrows flow. 

To shield when falls the oppressor's blow. 

The wordling mean 
Such heaven-born joy can never know. 

Such bliss serene. 

And here I too would join the strain 
By grateful thoughts impelled, but vain. 
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The muse abashed the words refrain, 

Emotion tells, 
And, like the heaving troubled main, 

My bosom swells ! 

In childhood, round thy mother's knee. 
While full thy heart with merry glee, 
Thy gambols wild she loved to see, 

But sweetly mild. 
Restrained, lest harm should come to thee. 

Her much loved child. 

What wanderings oft thy foot beguiled. 
O'er lonely heath and mountain wild. 
Where foes who fought were reconciled ; 

What love of truth 
When hope was high, and pleasure smiled 

In days of youth ! 

And books their charm around thee threw, 
With author's grand thy wisdom grew ; 
Enrapt the moments swiftly flew 

With Milton high, 
Great Shakespeare sage, and Cowper true, 

Who never die. 

The friends, too, loved in early years, 
Remembered oft the bosom cheers ; 
Each kindly act their worth endears, 

A balm to strife 
Amidst the countless hopes and fears. 

And toils of life. 
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Soon in the city's countless throng, 
Upholding right but hating wrong, 
Removed from friends and borne along, 

Upon your way 
You met a humble son of song. 

Who frames this lay. 

And of this intercourse so old, 

Of what befel and what was told — 

For years since then have onward rolled — 

Could I repeat 
But half the tale, it would unfold 

A banquet sweet. 

But though I fain would try to frame, 
No words could rightly paint the same, 
Of how thy worth upon me came 

Like hidden ore, 
Or gem whose lustre shone like flame 

From distant shore. 

A soul which loved on high to soar. 
From what might wound who still forbore. 
Bold, independent, to the core. 

With lightning eye ; 
But yet could soothe where anguish tore. 

And gently sigh. 

And where are all those friends so rare, 
Whose converse oft we loved to share, 
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The grave, the gay, the brilliant, where ? 

The chain which then 
We fondly wove, the heart can ne'er 

Unloose again. 

In fancy still we see them rise, 

forms beloved we recognise. 
The features bring such sweet surprise, 

And days gone by 
Return ; but soon the phantom flies, 

The pleasures die. 

What shadows cloud this fleeting scene, 
Though robed full oft in pleasing mien ; 
Soon grief succeeds where joy hath been^ 

And deadly woe, 
But when relieved, in pastures green 

New blessings flow. 

'Tis forming for a higher sphere 

More pure, where sin, nor grief, nor fear 

Abide, for in that bright career 

No tear shall fall ; 
There joys unknown to mortals here 

Are free to all. 

But when within those portals met, 

Can we, dear friend, the past forget ? 

When crowns upon our brows are set. 

The conflict o'er. 

Earth's trials we shall ne'er regret 

For evermore ! 
H 
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SONNET, ON JAMES DOUGALL, ESQ., 

AND WRITTEN AT HIS DEATH. 

With lofty hopes he left fair Scotia's land, 

And friends much loved whom many years he knew, 
And sailed away to India's richer strand, 

But homeward oft his soul in fancy flew. 
As years rolled on, and fortune showered her wealth. 

While higher in distinction still he rose. 
And rich in happiness, and youth, and health. 

He loved to sympathize with others' woes. 
But when, alas, his life was all so fair. 

The summit gained, his hope and joy to crown. 
From those who long his love had thought to share. 

By death's cold hand he was at once cut down. 
Now o'er his grave the palm tree waveth high, 
But, much beloved, his memory will not die. 



TO MY GRANDSON, ROBERT GEMMELL 
LAWSON, AT HIS BIRTH. 

Pretty cherub, tiny dear. 
Looks of love are round thee here, 
As we hail thy infant birth. 
Gladly welcome thee to earth. 
By thy couch thy father lingers, 
Mother clasps thy fairy fingers. 
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Speaks thy praise with gentle voice, 
Others at the scene rejoice. 

Wonders most thy little brother 
As thou nestlests close to mother, 
At thy form so neat and small, 
Perfect and admired by all. 
Softly sleeping in thy bed 
Mother strokes thy little head. 
While with love her bosom fills, 
And her soul with rapture thrills. 

Day by day may blessings great 
Greet thee in this mortal state. 
No dark cloud thy prospects blight, 
Sunshine all thy pathway light. 
May great thoughts thy soul refine, 
And thy deeds with goodness shine ; 
Thus upheld thy worth retain, 
Falter not, the summit gain ! 

And as onward roll the years. 
Undisturbed by doubts or fears, 
Hope beyond be still thy stay. 
Till unfolds the perfect day. 
And at last, when life is run, 
And on earth hath set thy sun. 
Wafted to the realms above, 
Bask in thy Redeemer's love ! 
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MR. JOHN CRON, DURRISDEER MILL. 
Died 17th October, 1883, Written at his Death. 

And so, my brother, thou hast also gone 

Away from earth into a higher sphere : 
To that bright land where sorrow is unknown, 

While friends remain to mourn thy absence here. 
Long years have passed since first I saw thy face, 

And learned to know the value of thy smile, 
When thou wouldst speak to me of heavenly grace, 

Thy words conferring joy and peace the while. 
Were mine the gift in lofty strains to sing, 

I should pour forth a never-dying lay, 
Through which thy merits should fresh glory bring. 

And souls be led to seethe perfect day. 
Though parted thus, I seem to think thee nigh, 
And hope we yet shall meet in bliss on high. 



MRS. CRON, DURRISDEER MILL. 
Died 27th Jammaryy 1886, Written at her DecUh, 

Like a rich flower that in a garden grows. 
And day by day fresh beauties would disclose. 
So in her life the highest worth was found. 
Expanding still and giving bliss around. 
And as she lived she died, her end was peace, 
Borne by bright angels to her place on high, 
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Her husband there and hailing such release, 

There cup now full with bliss that ne'er can die. 

A thousand glories meet her ravished view, 
The Saviour high enthroned, and at His side 

Those saints and patriarchs who in life were true, 
And kept the faith whatever might betide. 

In heaven's bright land, with bliss and glory crowned, 

She shines a star for worth and truth renowned ! 



TO MR. WILLIAM PORTEOUS, 
On his leaving Scotland for America. 

The hour, dear friend, hath come at last 

When thou and I must part. 
But though across the ocean vast. 

Thou 'It reign within my heart. 
I'll still to thee with ardour cling. 

And lovingly recall 
The bliss it was thy joy to bring. 

Whatever may befall. 

Though years shall onward swiftly glide, 

My thoughts shall fondly dwell 
On hours which found thee by my side 

With wondrous things to tell. 
I'll seem to see the beaming eye 

Expand with kindly joy. 
Awaking aspirations high, 

And bliss without alloy. 
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Books were a source of rare delight 

Thy mind with truth to store, 
Where wit and wisdom would invite 

With quaint and hidden lore. 
Like some who dig for treasure deep 

With zeal and skill combined, 
Thy books absorbing banished sleep, 

And even gold outshined ! 

O'er Shakespeare's grand and brilliant page 

Thy soul enrapt would glow, 
Where love and hatred, scorn and rage. 

The power of genius show. 
Thy thoughts through Byron's thrilling lays 

With equal ardour burned ; 
Or, moved to roam 'neath milder rays. 

To Scott or Cowper turned. 

But other fields than poesy 

Entranced thy soaring mind. 
Philosophy and history 

Around thy heart entwined. 
Great Carlyle's voice with trumpet tone 

To thee would truth unfold. 
And speak of deeds which stood alone 

In stirring times of old ! 

The beautiful was sweet to thee, 

And great thy love of art ; 
The mountain high, each bush and tree 

Gave gladness to thy heart. 
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And in thy wanderings o'er the land, 

The ruin, lone and hoar, 
Brought recollections rich and grand 

Of days that are no more. 

There was a bright and wondrous charm 

Encircled all thy way ; 
No angry look to wake alarm, 

Nor bitter word to say. 
Like calm unruffled summer sea 

Enriched by sunny skies, 
A kindred feeling seemed to be 

Reflected in thine eyes. 

The stamp of truth was on thy brow. 

And great and good thy soul. 
Which loved its feelings to avow. 

But passion could control ; 
With thoughts that oft would swiftly fly 

Afar to other climes. 
Yet feel a joy in fancy nigh, 

From sound of village chimes. 

But time would fail to speak thy worth, 

No words aright convey. 
How thou hast brightened this fair earth, 

And turned the night to day. 
All through the past thy light hath shone, 

Nor is the glory o'er. 
It still shall spread, and soon be known 

On great Columbia's shore ! 
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In that far distant noble land 

To which thou now shalt go, 
May countless blessings fill thy hand 

And round thy pathway flow ; 
New friends be found to prize thy love, 

Who wake to bliss the while, 
And joy akin to heaven above 

Be felt beneath thy smile. 

An hundred loving hearts unite. 

Who felt thy kindly ray. 
In prayer that fancies sweet and brigb : 

May cheer thee on thy way. 
But now the ship prepares to leave, 

My thoughts no words can tell, 
And while to part I deeply grieve, 

I yet must say, farewell ! 
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CORA. 



The Persons. 
^' \ Two Friends, 



Raymond, 
Desmond, 

WooDViLLE, a Gentleman in Reduced Circum- 
stances, 

Charles, a Sailor and his Son, 

Cora, his Daughter, 



SCENE — Woodville's Cottage near the Sea, 

AND Neighbourhood. 



SCENE 1,—The Sea Shore, 

Enter Raymond and Desmond. 
Bay, How beautiful the scene around us seems- 



That glorious sea, far as the eye can reach, 
With scarce a ripple, lifts its murmuring voice, 
Which like soft music steals upon the ear j 
While on its surface many a lovely craft. 
With spreading sails, would seem to woo the breeze ; 
And yonder wooded hills, 'mid which appear 
Those handsome mansions of the great and rich. 
While humbler dwellings here and there relieve. 
Where too much grandeur would perhaps overload ; 
For thus the Almighty in His wisdom saw, 
From all the varied grades of human life, 
That beauty in a thousand forms should spring ! 
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Des, Yes, and not only in what meets our view, 
But in the mind, where virtue nobly reigns ; 
The man who may be blessed with worldly wealth 
In wisdom and in worth may be most poor ; 
While he to whom great riches is denied 
May yet possess a richly cultured mind, 
And what is better still, he may be good. 
Rich in pure thoughts with kindred words and deeds ; 
Yet still I am most ready to admit 
That in both classes goodness can be found, 
And when the rich, with this great virtue crowned. 
Are most desirous for the general good, 
A thousand ways and means are opened up 
To scatter blessings with a princely hand ; 
And what before a wildnemess appeared. 
As if by magic, is to Eden turned ! 

Ray, Cynics may rail, and say that man is vile, 
And coin new phrases to express their spleen, 
But I, in my experience, still have found 
Mixed with the greatest evil much of good ; 
And I would hope that as the years roll on, 
Those evils which at present now exist 
Shall from our midst be banished quite away. 

Dea, Such also is my fervent prayer, but say. 
When saw you Woodville and his daughter fair ? 

EoAf, Last night I made a short, but pleasant call 
At their neat cottage, and the time beguiled 
In their delightful converse, sage and sweet. 
From Woodville's lips ripe words of wisdom came, 
And in his kindly tone and manner rare, 
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While Cora's presence and enchanting smiles 
The father's words enhanced a thousandfold ; 
In all she says and does she is a gem, 
The kindest and the fairest of her sex. 

Des, And in her mind she stands apart, alone, 
Outshining in her glory lesser stars ! 
Whate'er is beautiful and good and true. 
Whene'er she speaks or acts, is clearly seen ; 
So cultured and expressive she reflects 
Those noble virtues by her sire possessed ; 
While love, uniting their two hearts as one. 
Makes such a home on earth as seems like heaven ? 

BoAf, To hear such praise is sweeter to mine ear 
Than aught on earth that has been said or sung ! 
Oh, Desmond, while to you I've oft confessed 
The love I feel for this delightful maid. 
Whose presence brings to me unheard of joy, 
With whom I've spent so many happy hours, 
And who returns my true and ardent love ; 
Yet I have felt a deadly chilling pang. 
That want of worldly means should still prevent 
The consummation of my fond desires. 
I should so wish to place her in a sphere 
Where she, exalted, would supremely shine. 
Her beauty and her worth by all admired, 
With all those comforts which make life so sweet ; 
A home in which the luxuries of art 
In the most noble and bewitching forms 
Should shine most rarely forth. And kindred things 
In various aspects catch the wondering eye. 
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I've thought that, as her father is so poor, 
And she by penury has too been tried, 
If I could thus exalt her, such a change 
Would throw a greater halo round our love. 

Des, The want of wealth to some is a great curse, 
But most with modest means must be content. 
The picture you have drawn no doubt is good. 
And I could wish that such were realised ; 
Meanwhile, however, take a humbler view. 
And know that happiness is of tener found 
In lowly guise than in the highest state. 
Should you with Cora wed, with youth and health, 
Although your home be humble, and your means 
Place much that you desire beyond your reach. 
The humblest habitation may possess 
An elegance which grandeur cannot boast. 
Though small the house, if cleanliness prevail. 
An air of comfort is diffused around ; 
And if the furniture be well arranged 
Such neat disposal no small pleasures brings. 
While no rich painting may adorn the walls. 
Something less costly there might find a place, 
Which from its nature would when seen call up 
In the beholder many pleasant thoughts ; 
A few good books upon the table spread, 
At times, when lifted, soothe and cheer the mind ; 
And above all, when those who there abide. 
Are in their thoughts and actions nobly pure, 
As if to crown such virtue and such grace. 
O'er all a gentle odour sweetly breathes. 
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Ray, You are most eloquent, and what you say 
Appears to me to have an air of truth. 

Des, Should you go forth together to inhale 
The bracing air, and gaze upon the charms 
Which nature in a thousand forms displays, 
Love in your breasts, the sun would seem to shine 
With greater glory, and the flowers appear 
Clad in their brightest loveliness ; the trees 
In richest green, the hills and vales, and streams, 
In many a form of beauty greet your eye ; 
The air, made vocal with the songs of birds. 
Ravish your ear. Though light in purse, perhaps^ 
The glow of health upon your cheek would bloom. 
And passing onward all that met your gaze 
Would at each step in fresher hues appear. 
While converse sweet, called forth by what you saw. 
As moments sped, would more enhance your joy. 

Ray, Your words I must confess have much of 
weight, 
And make me think, and feel, and hope anew. 

Des, While to that happiness which in yourselves 
Was still so blissful, you would further add 
A more extensive range of social joys, 
If to some circles you have not access. 
Where rank and wealth the entrance can obtain, 
You still are welcome to a few where souls 
Are knit to yours in love, select and rare, 
In which society you feel content. 
And as the years roll on, with patient care 
And industry you are most sure to rise, 
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Your efforts with success and honour crowned ; 
And should wealth come, you'll prize it all the more 
Because it has been difficult to win. 

Ray, Thanks, Desmond, for your counsel. I am 
now 
Awakened to a new and better life ; 
What you have said has taken deepest root, 
And I would hope most noble fruit shall bear. 

[Exetint. 

SCENE II. — A Room in Woodville's Cottage, 

Enter Raymond and Cora. 

Ray, How calm and peaceful is this sweet abode, 
Where love and all its kindred graces reign. 
When first by your kind father I was brought 
Here to arrange some business then in hand, 
All that I saw produced within my soul 
New thoughts and feelings of no common kind ; 
But when, like some fair vision, you appeared, 
I saw but you ; all else was swept away ! 

Cor, And since that time, dear Raymond, you have 
still 
Cheered by your presence my dear father's life ; 
Your tastes and his such close resemblance bear 
That each to each hath been a rare delight. 
While I, in listening to your words, have found 
Such pleasure as yourselves have realised. 

Ray, Yes, Cora, we have all been richly blessed 
With happiness delightful in its kind ; 
One thing is alone wanting now to crown 
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Our love so deeply cherished in the past. 
You must divine I can no longer wait, 
I am desirous that you should be mine ; 
In wedlock's holy tie were we but one, 
Then, as your husband, I should feel content. 

Cor, With my dear father's sanction such might be. 
But why such haste, we both are still so young ? 
You know I love you dearly, but it seems 
Impossible that I this home could leave ; 
My father's health is frail, and he is old, 
And if with strangers, he might droop and die ; 
My brother absent, I am now his all. 
And were I gone, I'm sure his heart would break ! 

Ray. Could we not live together ? Such to me 
Would not detract, but add unto my joy ; 
To help to smooth the downhill of his life. 
To give him daily proof of heartfelt love. 
And in a thousand nameless pleasant ways 
Contrive him some new pleasure, my reward 
In your fond eyes, which ever would approve, 
Would add a greater glory to my life, 
While o'er my mind a deeper sense would steal 
That in this matter I had acted rightly. 

Cor, Such is indeed a most delightful view. 
But one which fewest husbands would content ; 
Yet, from the sympathy which you have shown 
With my dear father, for such length of time, 
I have no doubt you both would gladly share 
One home, if such you thought would comfort give 
Unto each other. Bring the subject up 
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When first you see my father, and should he 
Agree to that which you have now proposed, 
I shaU not fail in all that you desire ; 
And as your wife, throughout the rolling years. 
Try to deserve such true and ardent love ! 

Ray, Oh, Cora, you are sure earth's brightest gem. 
Light of my soul, and glory of my life ! 
Ere that I saw you gloomy thoughts possessed. 
And dulness reigned within my dreary heart ; 
But when my better angel you appeared, 
These phantoms fled, and all was love and joy ! 
• Cor, I fear my goodness you much over-rate, 
From being perfect I am far indeed ; 
1 have such faults which, if you only knew. 
You would not speak so loudly in my praise. 

Ray, That you should speak so humbly of yourself 
Makes you appear still nobler in my sight ; 
I do regret that I am not more rich. 
As I should wish at once to gratify 
Whatever you might be wishful to obtain — 
Those comforts which make life feel doubly sweet. 
But in all earthly treasures I am poor. 
And can but offer you an honest heart. 

Cor, And which to me is priceless ! What is gold ? 
Does it not grief to thousands hourly bring ? 
While we have youth, and health, with moderate 

means, 
We need not grieve because we have not wealth. 
Are we not rich in love, and can admire 
The noblest things of beauty ? In our thoughts 
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Does not a host of bright creations rise, 
Which throw a greater charm around our life ? 
But midst our converse time too swiftly flies, 
For, see, the hour hath come when we must part. 
Bay, Ere next we meet I shall your father see. 
And trust this matter rightly to arrange ; 
Till then, dear Cora, may no darkening cloud 
Disturb the tranquil tenor of your mind. \Exev/nL 

SCENE III.— ^ Romn in Woodville's Cottage. 

Enter Woodville and Cora. 

Wood, Raymond has told me, Cora, of his wish, 
That you should now at once become his wife ; 
But though to see you his would make me proud, 
There is a barrier, dearest, in the way. 
When fortune smiled, and all around my path, 
In forms of truth and beauty, brightly shone, 
To aid a friend, his surety I became ; 
He failed, and all I had was seized to pay 
The debts he owed, and I was hurled down 
From my high state to one of abject want. 
In my distress a near relation came. 
And suitable employment for me found. 
By which I could obtain the means of life. 
How I have lived and struggled through the years 
That since have passed, dear Cora, you have known. 
Your mother's death was a deep source of woe. 
Your brother's absence, too, brought many a pang, 
But you have soothed my soul in every grief ; 
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In all our troubles we have both had bliss, 
Though sore assailed, still trying to do right. 

Cot, Oh, my dear father, thus to hear you speak 
Stirs my whole heart, and makes me deeply gneve 
That you, so nobly fitted to adorn 
The highest station, should have fallen so low ; 
But 'twas no fault of yours. To save a friend, 
And help him with his fortunes, was the cause 
Of your undoing. There's no perfect lot, 
No life on this side heaven without some jar. 
This world is full of trial, to prepare 
For nobler deeds in more exalted spheres. 
In the hereafter, you shall doubtless shine 
like some bright orb eclipsing all around. 

Wood, Your words, dear Cora, fall on me like balm, 
Healing those wounds which 1 have felt so keen. 
To see you settled, with a prospect fair, 
Has been my long and fondly cherished wish ; 
This Raymond has a kind and generous heart, 
Is highly gifted, and in time may rise 
To a position of no common trust, 
AVhere his great talents will have ample scope, 
And still SLScending, highest honours gain. 

Cor. If thus successful, it shall be his aim, 
And also mine, to make you truly happy. 
Whatever you may desire shall be obtained ; 
Scarce shall the wish be formed ere we divine, 
And as by magic, place the thing before you. 
Still daily plan some pleasant new surprise. 
By which to cheer, and make your bliss complete. 
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Wood I have no doubt, whatever, of your love, 
But while your goodness touches my fond heart, 
It grieves me deeply that there should exist 
A cause to damp and mar your present joy. 

Cor, What is that cause ? dear father, let me know, 
It may not be so deadly as you think ; 
There are few things that may not be overcome 
When love, all powerful, once exerts its sway. 

Wood, When I had paid all that was justly due 
Of that friend's debts, whose surety I became. 
There was a matter of my own, which I, 
Thus circumstanced, was then unfit to meet ; 
And since that period, with my moderate means, 
I have not managed yet that sum to pay. 
A few days since a letter I received, 
Stating that if within the current month 
The money was not paid, I should be seized 
And placed in prison. Thus, you can conceive. 
With such disgrace awaiting, I can ne'er 
Seek to drag down another in my fall. 

Cor, Oh, father, this indeed is very sad ! 
And overwhelms my soul with deepest woe. 
Is the sum large ? Might it not be obtained ? 
Is there no means to gain a short delay 
Until some scheme could be arranged, through which 
This matter could be dealt with and overcome ? 

Wood, In my prosperity, I should have thought 
The sum now claimed as but of small amount ; 
But at the present time, it is too much 
For me to hope that it can e'er be paid. 
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C<yi\ Will not the stubborn creditor relent ? 
It seems so hard that you should be disgraced ; 
Say, shall I speak to Raymond 1 he will not 
Desert us in our time of greatest need. 

Wood, I am oppressed, and cannot well advise. 
When that he spoke of marriage, I at once 
Said at the present time it could not be. 
As matters which I might not then explain 
Would not allow such to be realised ; 
But in the future, I should be most glad, 
If certain obstacles could be removed, 
That he should then become my son-in-law. 

Cor, He comes to-night to speak to me of things 
Which he and I have very much at heart, 
When I shall mention to him this aifair. 
And if from want of means he cannot help. 
His sympathy at least we still shall gain ! [Exeunt, 

SCENE lY.— The Sea Shore. 
Enter Raymond and Desmond. 

Bay, Desmond, I feel most wretched, deep despair 
Has seized and dwells in my unhappy breast. 

Des, For which I grieve to say you have just cause, 
Plunged from the height of bliss to deepest woe. 
But how does Cora this great sorrow bear ? 

Bay, Most nobly, and in grief a seraph seems ? 
When that her father was to prison borne 
Her agony at first was so intense 
That I in dread had thought her reason gone, 
But when some time had passed and she could thinks 
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The wish to help her father quickly came ; 
To soothe and cheer him now she fondly tries, 
And when beneath her efforts hje unbends, 
And seems resigned to his unhappy lot. 
On her pale cheek a heavenly radiance beams. 

Des. She is indeed a treasure which, when won, 
Will banish every sorrow from your heart. 

Ray, To gain her there is now but little hope. 
Could I have helped them in this great distress. 
That which you speak of doubtless might have been ; 
But though I tried to raise the needed sum, 
To save her father from such sad disgrace. 
In every quarter all my efforts failed. 
Before my very eyes he was borne off, 
And cast into a prison's dreary gloom. 
Whilst I, overwhelmed, too quickly realized 
The helpless misery of being poor. 

Dea, Do not despond, you did your very best, 
Which must have raised you more in their esteem. 
And is there not a power above which aids 
The good when disappointed and depressed ! 
Your efforts, which as yet have borne no fruit. 
May lead to that perhaps which you desire ; 
Think, is there nothing else you still can do, 
No other channel that has not been tried ? 
Consider well, leave not a stone unturned ; 
In such a matter I will gladly help. 

Bay, You are my better angel, with your aid 
I feel like warrior freshly armed for fight ! 
Such effort thus united good must yield. 
And soon we may be masters of the field. [BoceurU^ 
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SCENE Y.—A Room in a Prison. 

Enter Woodville. 

Wood, At last in prison, and is this the end ! 
From early boyhood I have tried to live 
Opposed to wrong, and seeking to do right ; 
To help the needy, when I had the means, 
To me at all times was a source of joy. 
Through the long years that over me have rolled. 
In looking back I cannot now recall 
One single instance where I may have hurt 
A fellow mortal in the slightest way. 
Had I been selfish, I had not been here, 
But my great wish to do to others good. 
From wealth to poverty has brought me down, 
Has placed me here which unto some may seem. 
As the result of a career of crime. 
Were but this ruin only on myself, 
I should not murmur, but its fatal stain, 
Like deadly nightshade, must on Cora fall ; 
And now to soothe me, in my lonely grief. 
Though very sad at heart, she smiling comes. 

Enter Cora. 

How kind of you, dear Cora, still to cheer. 
When hope has fled, and all around is gloom. 

Cor, Oh, father, on my way I Raymond met. 
Who now expects to raise the needed sum. 
Which paid, you soon shall leave this dismal place. 
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Wood, When from the cottage I was hurried off, 
I saw that in his feelings he was hurt ; 
Had he been richer, I am now convinced 
This dire calamity had not occurred. 

Cor. Though without means himself, he yet desired 
And tried to save you, but without success ; 
Yet, still undaunted, he has persevered. 
And what he wished will soon be realised. 

Wood. Your words of cheer bring comfort to my 
heart. 
O Cora ! I am now a helpless wreck. 
Compared with what I was in former years ; 
My wealth all gone, my soul oppressed with debt. 
Like some vile criminal I seem condemned ; 
Yet, still amidst my trials, one bright ray 
Shines on my desolation. Thou art near 
To love and aid me on my chequered way. 

Enter Charles. 

Char. Father ! \ 

Wood. Charles ! v They embrace. 

Cor. Brother ! ) 

Wood. Can this be real, or do I only dream ? 

Char, I am indeed no phantom, but your son ! 

Wood. Do I then see you after those long years. 
Returned once more to cheer my drooping age, 
With manhood now so ripened, and a form 
And face so handsome, while both worth and love 
In every glance appear. Oh, this is bliss, 
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Which makes me feel as if I had new life ! 
Yet, 'midst my happiness, there is regret, 
That you should find me here confined for debt ; 
But efibrts have been made, and I expect 
To be released, and leave these dismal walls. 

Char, That matter is arranged, and you are free. 
And such annoyance shall not harm you more ! 

Wood, Your words my care and sorrow quite relieve ; 
Long absence has not changed your kindly heart. 

Char, Believe me, father, when I say that ne'er, 
Through all the years since I have left my home, 
Have I e'er felt a moment aught like this, 
So blissful, fraught to me with so much joy; 
To see you once again so hale and well. 
And Cora, too, so childlike when I left, 
A lovely woman grown, I am unmanned, 
O'erwhelmed with a deep sense of so much bliss ! 

Cor, While absent from us, you were ne'er forgot. 
By day and night you still were in our thoughts, 
And daily formed a theme for our discourse. 

Char, I thank you, sister. Oft upon the sea, 
When the wild billows tossed our gallant ship. 
The thought of such a meeting cheered my soul. 
But, father, I have glorious news for you ; 
Ere that our ship had sailed from India's shore 
I chanced to meet with Herbert, he that failed, 
For whom you also surety had become. 
He now has prospered, is immensely rich. 
And herewith sends these drafts by me to pay 
Your loss, with interest ! (Hands papers to WoodviUe,) 
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Wood, Merciful heaven ! 
Thy ways are wonderful ! and God is just. 

Cor, O father, we are saved ! and Raymond comes ! 

Enter Raymond and Desmond. 

Wood, Welcome, good friends. Behold my much 
loved son, 
After long years of absence now restored. 
Ra3nQaond, your labours done in my behalf 
Proclaim your merit and devoted love. 
Those obstacles I spoke of are removed. 
Cora, approach. (Joins their hands,) Raymond, I 

now resign 
Into your hands what you have long desired, 
A treasure richer far than lands or gold. 
May love through life your souls together bind. 
And may you still, in virtue, pleasure find. 

[Boceunt, 
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ROSE STUART. 

I. 

A Mother's Scheme. 

Amid high hills, and near the sea, 
How bright the village Avonlee 
Beneath the sunbeam sweetly stands. 
The gem of all surrounding lands. 
And all along that English coast. 
Which many a lovely scene can boast. 
No spot, nor place, nor landscape fair 
That can with Avonlee compare. 

Nor in that country, far around, , 
Can a more honoured name be found. 
So old, distinguished, free from blame. 
And known by many a deed of fame. 
At a short distance, also there, 
A castle, too, is seen so fair. 
Which from the village takes its name ; 
Its owner proudly bears the same. 

Lord Avonlee, a handsome youth. 
Undoubted for his worth and truth. 
Alike his mother's joy and pride. 
And much beloved both far and wide. 
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His mother sits in spacious room, 
Through age her cheek hath lost its bloom ; 
Upon her face a look of care, 
And pride is, too, depicted there. 

In the same chamber, but apart. 
With clouded brow, and aching heart, 
A youthful maiden, trembling, waits, 
While that the elder lady states 
Matters which joy to anguish turn. 
And make the bosom smart and bum. 
The maiden, though of lofty race. 
Is poor, and iills a humble place, 

Companion only now is she 
Unto the Lady Avonlee. 
Hose Stuart hath such beauty rare 
That few with her could e'er compare, 
The lovely face, and perfect form. 
The heart so brave to face the storm. 
In every act the soul portrayed. 
With truth and worth so well arrayed. 

And culture of the highest kind, 
A queenly air and lofty mind ; 
So kind withal, so full of grace. 
It would be vain her worth to trace : 
Where'er she moves she gladness brings. 
And rapture while she speaks or sings. 
Such wondrous worth and grace to see 
Gave joy unto Lord Avonlee. 
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And while her charms he gazed npon 
He quickly found his heart was gone. 
And when he told his love so true, 
An equal flame her bosom knew ; 
And long they loved, until at last, 
When many happy months were past. 
Of wedlock he at length bethought. 
His mother's sanction must be sought. 

To her, as yet, he had not spoken. 
But now the matter should be broken ; 
He knew that she had other views. 
But such, though high, he would refuse ; 
If he her heart but once might move. 
His cherished wish she would approve. 
And when from home on this intent, 
A letter to his parent sent. 

In which most fully was explained 
What he to speak of had refrained. 
Praying on such she would not frown. 
But his most ardent wishes crown. 
With pain his mother's heart was rent 
To know his thoughts on Rose were bent, 
But how to change his stubborn will 
Oppressed her even harder still. 

Might she with skill obstruct the way — 
But love when crossed what power can stay ? 
A scheme before her mind appeared, 
Though the result she greatly feared ; 
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To Rose she would at once appeal 
Who could this evil quickly heal, 
Were she convinced, and led to flee. 
Wealth yet should visit Avonlee. 

" This letter, Rose, which I have read, 
Is from my son, who hath been led 
To think that, at his time of life, 
'Tis proper he should have a wife ; 
And speaks of one long tried and true, 
This treasure need I say is you : 
And asks that I should now approve. 
And wedlock crown your mutual love. 

" Such wish, which sadness brings to me. 
Though fondly cherished, may not be.*' 
To this, Rose, deeply moved, replied, 
" My love may not be now denied. 
Through life till death it still shall last. 
And shall survive when life is past ; 
His feelings too are like to mine. 
To both thy mercy then incline." 

" You talk of love," her mistress said, 
" As if all other claims were dead ; 
But know that those of lofty race 
Have things to which it must give place." 
" There are exceptions," answered Rose, 
** I feel far more than words disclose ; 
'Tis true I cannot fortune boast. 
But pride of birth I have not lost. 
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'< My lineage is as good and old 
As yours, and think not I am bold 
To say, referring to your son, 
My heart was not too lightly won. 
We had been long together thrown, 
His matchless gifts and virtues known ; 
Of wealth I thought not when he pled. 
By love alone I still was led." 

Then, said her mistress, " Say no more, 

'Tis time such folly should be o'er, 

If that his happiness you prize 

Your feelings you must sacrifice ; 

If you would spare him deepest woe 

You must this cherished love forego : 

On ruin's brink, alas, we stand. 

And soon must part with home and land. 

" For years this ill has o'er us hung, 
And ^kth despair my heart is wrung; 
Unless my son an heiress wed. 
All other hope for us is fied ! 
In early life there too was one 
Whom I so loved that there were none 
Who in my heart could find such grace. 
But he was poor, and our dear place, 

"To save, my youthful heart was sold. 
What I then sufiered was untold. 
While he I loved I saw no more. 
He left and sought a distant shore. 
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Were I now placed as I was then 
I should the same repeat again, 
Lest evil on my friends should fall, 
I'd give my love, my life, my all ! " 

" Your words have conquered," Rose replied, 
** Although my heart is sorely tried. 
That I should leave this place is plain 
Nor seek to see its scenes again. 
Your son by me is held so dear 
You will excuse this blinding tear ; 
Apart from him I'll feel so lone. 
Speak kindly of me when I'm gone. 

** I thought my life with him to live, 
While love to both should pleasure give ; 
Such aspirations might not last, 
My dream of happiness is past." 
When Rose thus spoke, with sobs and tears, 
It greatly calmed those bitter fears 
Which had disturbed the mother's breast, 
Though both were deeply still distrest. 



II. 
The Departure. 

Rose Stuart now her farewell takes. 
But sorely tried her courage shakes ; 
Those well known scenes, so much beloved, 
How can she think to leave unmoved, 
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The grand old towers of Avonlee 
She ne'er may hope again to see : 
Her mind recalls the gladsome past, 
As all around she looks her last. 

Two years within the dear old place 
She lived, and still would love to trace 
The relics there of times of yore. 
Which she may look upon no more ; 
The bower so sweet, the favourite tree, 
The sward on which she danced with glee, 
A thousand things dear to the heart 
From which in grief she now must part. 

While in the carriage onward driven. 

Her tender heart is sorely riven. 

As in the distance she espies 

A well known form which that way hies ; 

His presence she would fain elude 

And plunge in some vast solitude. 

Such wish, though cherished, may not be, 

She now must face Lord Avonlee. 

They meet, she turns from his embrace, 
While anguish clouds her lovely face; 
Amazed, he scans her downcast eyes, 
And asks the cause with fond surprise. 
She tells him all, and though relieved. 
Is sorely pained to see him grieved. 
While he annoyed the issue fears. 
And she upheld, restrains her tears. 
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Lord Avonlee then quickly said, 

" For wealth, dear Rose, I shall not wed. 

My mother well may plot and scheme, 

But such is all an idle dream ; 

The bliss I seek I'll not forego; 

But, darling, do not tremble so, 

Let not thy breast with grief be rent. 

My mother prest may yet relent." 

With face so pale, and sorely tried, 

To thia she sadly thus replied, 

'* No, Arthur, nought those thoughts can turn 

Which in her bosom deeply burn ; 

As vain those mountains try to move 

As she think kindly of our love, 

But now, despite this sacrifice. 

With what she feels I sympathise. 

" These towers and lands, so much endeared^ 

If you will try, shall yet be cleared ; 

You will a wealthy heiress wed. 

And children bless you when I'm dead. 

We now must part, I must away, 

'Twere madness longer here to stay ; 

I yet am glad we thus have met. 

When I am gone, the past forget ! " 

And long they talked, while he so fain 

Besought her to be his in vain ; 

Though sorely pressed, her path was clear^ 

No other way might now appear. 

K 
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To his best feelings she appeals, 
Her influence o'er him softly steals, 
He marks the solemn eye and brow, 
And to her mandate he must bow. 

The train now bears her fast away, 
She sinks upon the seat to pray 
That heaven its richest blessings pour 
On him she now may see no more. 
With aching head and troubled breast, 
Of hope bereaved, how can she rest ? 
Dark shadows every prospect blight 
And leave no cheering ray of light. 



III. 
Two Years After. 

Two years have slowly glided past, 
And time its healing power hath cast 
O'er wounded love and ills so rife, 
Which had disturbed Rose Stuart's life. 
Her bread by teaching now she earns. 
And many a useful lesson learns 
From every busy shifting scene. 
While thoughts and fancies flit between. 

In all this time no single word 
Of him she loved she e'er has heard. 
Against all hope her heart is schooled. 
But yet affection has not cooled ; 
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The dear remembrance will not die, 
Though chequered years shall o'er her fly, 
Her dream, which was too bright to last, 
Is still a memory of the past. 

In London now her lot is thrown, 
Where, 'midst its multitudes unknown, 
By chance she stumbles on a friend, 
Who her misfortune seeks to mend. 
A lawyer by profession, he 
An advertisement chanced to see. 
In which an heiress there was sought. 
And just described like Hose, he thought. 

No time is lost, in business wise 
He an investigation tries ; 
With some research he soon can see 
The heiress must Rose Stuart be. 
Her claim with care he duly makes. 
And in the task great pleasure takes ; 
The case detailed now clearly stands. 
And seems to prosper in his hands. 

Of this Rose duly is apprised, 
And wealth by her is not despised ; 
Gold rightly used, she oft hath found. 
Makes labour light and bliss abound ; 
And if her claim should come to aught. 
Who wisdom hath so dearly bought. 
With ample means 'twill be her pride 
To send forth blessings far and wide. 
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O, if in every hnman heart 

Such noble feelings formed a part, 

Love all supreme would banish woe, 

And kindly actions overflow. 

Our lives more god-like then would seern^ 

All selfishness an idle dream : 

Great principles our souls refine, 

And glory o*er our pathway shine ! 

One night, as she with nimble feet. 
Goes lightly through the busy street, 
A print shop she has chanced to spy, 
Where sketches catch her wondering eye ; 
And stays to view a striking scene, 
Resembling where she once had been ; 
It is so like, with strange surprise 
Her cheek the mantling colour dyes. 

A rocky coast and stormy sea. 
Above the sea gulls wildly flee, 
A gallant vessel tempest-tost. 
The crew amid the breakers lost ; 
A youth and maiden on the shore 
With sympathetic feelings tore. 
His arm around her fondly ca*t 
To shield her from the angry blast. 

She scans the sketch with eager gaze. 
And realises with amaze 
The spot and circumstance as real 
Which to her heart make such appeal. 
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The lover there portrayed is he 
From whom herself was forced to flee, 
The scene beheld with him in grief 
When vain all means to give relief. 

She seems enrapt as in a trance, 
While on her beams an ardent glance, 
From one she had not thought to see, 
Beside her stands Lord Avonlee. 
She turns her head with artless grace, 
And thus confronted face to face, 
She gives her hand with ready smile. 
But marks his look of love the while. 

He tells he is of all bereft. 
That ruin came and nought was left, 
Nor gold, nor land he e'er can claim. 
He now hath nothing bat the name ; 
And that is also useless grown. 
As grandeur past he dare not own, 
Plain Arthur Howard he is now. 
Nought else will circumstance allow. 

For bread he is compelled to toil, 

And oft has burned the midnight oil. 

As inspiration flred his brain. 

In sketching scenes which brought him pain ; 

The one on which he saw her gaze 

Was there on sale a sum to raise ; 

What thus he earned sufficed for all, 

His wants, as yet, were few and small. 
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And further added, '* Nought can bar 
Our union now, we equals are ; 
Since you are found we shall not part, 
1*11 have you near unto my heart. 
'Twas wrong to let you go away, 
I should have forced you, Rose, to stay. 
With you to love I nought shall fear, 
I cannot live without you, dear ! " 

** But then your mother, you forget. 
Perhaps she is relentless yet ; 
Another she may still prefer, 
I should not wish to anger her ! " 
Thus having said, Rose looked demure. 
Afraid her footing was not sure, 
To which her lover thus replied. 
Determined not to be denied. 

" My mother sorely felt the blow 
Which all her cherished schemes laid low ; 
What her great love for me had planned 
Is hopeless now, and turned to sand. 
Our union, dear, she will not stay, 
There is no need we should delay ; 
While joy and hope attendant shine. 
Then, darling, let me call you mine ! " 

To which Rose answered, " I agree 
As you desire, your wife to be ; 
The time you shall at pleasure name 
When you may choose my hand to claim ; 
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Your fond esteem shall be my pride, 
More prized than aught in life beside, 
Though poor, your love is more to me 
Than all the lands of Avonlee ! " 

Then through the streets awhile they roam, 
At length they reach her humble home ; 
A table there is placed and spread 
With tea and cakes and homely bread ; 
But taste and talent too are there, 
And love, and worth, and beauty rare. 
Where such are wanting wealth is small. 
But Love is ever Lord of all ! 



IV. 

Surprises. 

In wedlock joined the happy pair 
From London hie to scenes more fair : 
Once more beside the sounding shore 
They gaze on rock and ruin hoar. 
Old aspirations joyous raise, 
And oft they speak of other days, 
While flowers around them odour fling 
And birds overhead in rapture sing. 

When starting on their marriage tour. 
Rose had, in that ecstatic hour, 
With joyous look and heightened bloom, 
Asked that her husband should xc^Mxsi^ 
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His title till their trip was o'er, 
At which request his heart was sore, 
But yielding to her loving glance 
Agreed her pleasure to enhance. 

Where now they stay beside the sea 
Is an abode most sweet to see, 
A house commodious, yet so neat, 
With every comfort most complete ; 
Here they may read or rest at will. 
Or meditate it is so still, 
The inmates hospitable, kind, 
Which all who visit quickly find. 

A few more houses cluster round, 
In which true happiness is found ; 
A modest hamlet not well known. 
Though lovely scenes are round it thrown 
Of poets, painters, the resort. 
And all who lovely Nature court ; 
A place which yet in future time 
Will be recorded as sublime. 

Lord Avonlee, with ardent eye, 
Admires each scene both far and nigh. 
While BrOse, enraptured by his smile. 
With song and talk the hours beguile. 
Like spring, exhaustless evermore. 
Their cup of bHss is brimming o'er ; 
What can their spirits damp or tame. 
With cheeks aglow and breasts aflame ! 
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love, best source of earthly bliss, 
Who would thy pleasures seek to miss ; 
The humblest cot a palace seems. 

If there thy sunlike glory beams. 
And should great virtues underlie. 
Such love can never fade or die ; 
When thus upheld by worth and truth, 
It blooms in everlasting youth ! 

There ne'er was known more blissful boon 
Than this delightful honeymoon ; 
All was so bright, no gloom nor care 
Might find a place to harbour there. 
In every life there is a spot 
Endeared which cannot be forgot ; 
The halo of a happy past, 
A dream so sweet as not to last. 

" We now must leave this lovely place. 
Rose gently said, with blushing face, 
"The happy hours have swiftly fled. 
But IVe a plan within my head. 
Before that we to London go 

1 would some further pleasure know, 
I do so wish once more to see 

The dear old towers of Avonlee. 

" But start not, IVe a purpose too 
In this, as yet concealed from you, 
I have arranged a slight surprise 
Which you, I trust, will not despise. 
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Whatever is wrong in this forgive, 
In your dear love I act and live, 
Then clear that clouded brow and eye. 
And with this poor request comply." 

" Your wish," he answered, " grieves me sore. 

The place I'd rather see no more. 

But I'm so glad to have you mine, 

111 not refuse request of thine." 

*' Then look," she said, " the carriage stands, 

With coachman waiting our commands, 

I ordered it, on pleasure bent, 

I was so sure of your consent." 

The vehicle, capacious, wide, 

Was one in which they well might ride. 

While horses and their trappings bore 

No trace of frequent use before ; 

The coachman sleek, and grandly drest, 

With air respectful, too, imprest, 

The whole appeared both rich and rare, 

And fit for any wedded pair. 

The road is long, and they proceed 
With quick and unabated speed. 
And many a lovely scene they view 
Where nature shines so sweet and true. 
BrOse sits apart in silence deep. 
Her husband's eyes the landscape sweep ; 
At last they in the distance see 
The well known towers of Avonlee. 
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As through the village streets they pass, 
Great shouts arise from every class, 
Nor do they cease, from many a throat 
Repeated still, they upward float, 
From cliff to cliff re-echoed fly 
Till distant far, at length they die. 
Rose, smiling, bows and waves* her hand. 
Her husband does not understand. 

Amid the crowd they onward ride, 
And smiles receive on every side, 
While, at the castle's lofty gates, 
His Lordship's mother there awaits. 
Alighting then her to embrace. 
Rose, watching with a radiant face, 
Now thinks the time has come to speak. 
The secret will not longer keep. 

'* This castle and its lands were mine. 
And now, dear love, I make them thine." 
She tried, and would have added more. 
But failed, and further speech forbore. 
Lord Avonlee, with puzzled look. 
And by excitement greatly shook, 
Was at a loss how all would end. 
It seemed so hard to comprehend. 

Rose could not speak for happy tears. 
But, to allay her doubts and fears, 
His mother now took speech in hand. 
And quickly made him understand. 
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** My son," she said, " I'm proud to state 
That your dear wife's an heiress grea^ 
Of boundless wealth she is possessed, 
At last through her our house is blessed. 

" Our ancient grandeur is restored, 
And she by us will be adored ; 
Of my new daughter T am proud, 
And still will speak her praises loud ; 
Her uncle, too, who died abroad. 
And left her gold so vast a load. 
Was my true love in early youth. 
And justly famed for worth and truth. 

" He was so poor we could not wed. 

To give him up my heart had bled ; 

It seems so strange through him should come 

Such blessings to our house and home. 

In this the hand of heaven is seen. 

His memory shall be ever green : 

Though tried, you have not thus been crost, 

Enjoy the bliss that I have lost ! " 

" Forgive me, Arthur," Rose then said. 
With downcast eyes and drooping head, 
" I have deceived you far too long, 
But was led on by feelings strong ; 
I knew your independent mind, 
And what I did for good designed." 
He answered not, his soul opprest. 
But clasped her to his throbbing breast. 
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Their happiness was now complete, 
Fast trials made the bliss more sweet, 
And caused them nobly to adorn 
The sphere to which they had been bom. 
As years rolled on they saw with pride 
A lovely ofl&pring at their side, 
Whose voices oft with youthful glee 
Made glad the halls of Avon lee. 

He who exalted sits above. 
On suffering merit looks with love, 
And oft when trouble darkly lowers, 
A thousand blessings richly showers. 
And thus 'tis seen, on life's rough wave, 
While storm and peril hard we brave, 
There is a Power that shapes our ends 
To which all human effort bends. 
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Remote from cities, in a lovely spot, 

Where hills around in lofty grandeur stood, 

Fit place to meditate and be forgot, 

Some modest dwellings which would pomp exclude, 
Possessed a charm in that lone neighbourhood. 

The blacksmith there, with many a sturdy stroke 
Upon his anvil, roused the passers by, 

While loiterers to his fire would gladly flock, 
Admiring as he tossed his arms on high. 
And sparks from red hot metal round would fly. 

His smithy was the favourite resort 
Of all whose hobby was to gather news. 

As well as those who loved a little sport, 
And were prepared to ventilate their views 
On subjects calculated to amuse. 

The smith himself was of herculean frame, 
With brawny arms, and kindly beaming eyes, 

A genial man, and honest, free from blame. 
Kingly and rare, although in humble guise. 
Deep in experience, and considered wise. 
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Strange to relate, he courted, too, the muse. 
And poured his thoughts melodiously in verse ; 

Whatever the subject he was led to choose, 
He could express himself in language terse. 
Awaken mirth, and gloom and care disperse. 

O worth, when found in some deep solitude, 

With what strange power it steals upon the heart. 

Awaking aspirations pure and good. 

Though pain and care within the bosom smart ; 
And gladness brings while ills in fright depart. 

Nor he alone, but other noble souls 

Within these dwellings found a fit abode ; 

But still no circumstance the mind controls 
That seeks distinction on Ufe's busy road, 
Although kept down while care and toil o'erload. 

Some who were cradled there, whose early years. 
In humble labours, pleasantly were passed. 

Went forth afar, despite parental fears. 
Their lot 'mong strangers for a season cast. 
On life's rough sea, exposed to many a blast. 

But though bright fortune does not always smile. 
And oft to the aspirant is unkind, 

A few succeeded, and in luck the while 

Their thoughts to higher flights were yet inclined, 
While wealth and power to smooth their path 
combined. 
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One house that stood apart, an aspect bore 
As if its owner had of wealth a share ; 

The white washed walls and nicely painted door. 
And other tokens in that quarter rare, 
Proclaimed his circumstances to be fair. 

By industry he had improved his state, 

And 'neath his roof true happiness prevailed ; 

In many things he was accounted great. 
No envious slander his good name assailed, 
All sought his smile and his appearance hailed. 

As years rolled on, he blessings would dispense. 
And happiness impart to each and all ; 

His words were ripe with knowledge and good sense, 
Which many still will lovingly recall. 
They were so choice and fitted to enthral. 

Two noble sons were a great source of pride. 
While ^Ye fair daughters gave an equal joy ; 

His wife, all excellence, made bliss abide : 
Within the home love reigned without alloy. 
And proper themes their minds would still employ. 

One thing through life he kept before his view, 
Like Mary he had loved the better part. 

And those great saving truths full well he knew, 
Which when received gives peace to every heart. 
And in the hour of death can bliss impart. 
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With high resolves at every point he strove 
Good influence on all to exercise, 

And round some honest hearts had rightly wove 
A chain of love, which they had learned to prize 
As leading them to bliss beyond the skies. 

Yet still his business would so much engross, 
From doing good he often was denied. 

And sensible that such was serious loss, 

He was most anxious to have something tried, 
That what he lacked, by his might be supplied. 

His sons should be devoted to this end, 
And trained at college for the Gospel field, 

The Saviour's kingdom nobly to extend. 
Their labours a rich harvest sure to yield. 
With seraphs round unseen from ill to shield. 

One son, the youngest and of promise rare. 
When that his work was only just begun. 

With whom but few were worthy to compare. 
Was struck by death, his race too quickly run. 
But would if spared have highest honour won. 

The other, more successful, laboured on. 
In whom his father's wishes were sufficed, 

A wondrous lustre round his pathway shone ; 
The truths he uttered were most richly prized. 
While he himself was loved and idolized ! 

L 
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The eldest daughter worthily was wed, 
And with her husband to a foreign land, 

Although her heart at parting almost bled. 
Went forth with many an aspiration grand, 
And scattered blessings on that distant strand. 

The others also married, and some far 
Were thus located from their native spot, 

While one was close at hand, a lovely star. 

And wealth and other blessings crowned her lot, 
But none, though distant, ever were forgot. 

Whene'er the atmosphere of home is pure. 

The parents good, and children rightly trained, 

There is a bliss that's destined to endure. 
Which is not only by the inmates gained, 
But the great world through them is thus sustained ! 

As in the rude and unfrequented wild, 
A flower of rarest beauty oft will bloom. 

So here a maiden, with rich graces smiled, 
And, sun-like, left no place for care or gloom, 
But would the gazer's heart with joy illume. 

In infancy she was of sire bereft. 

And with her mother lived secluded here ; 

They were not rich, but money had been left^ 
Affording comfort in their present sphere, 
While of the future they had naught to fear. 
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She had a brother, who had gone abroad, 
On whom prosperity had fairly shone, 

But who, though married, with a fine abode. 
In the Metropolis his lot now thrown. 
To seek his early home was ever prone. 

The cottage where they lived was small, but neat, 
The furniture old fashioned, but well kept ; 

Each thing so orderly and all complete : 

Good taste predominant and naught o'erstept. 
Which those who saw were certain to accept. 

To win this floweret many a country swain 
Had bravely striven, but without avail. 

But of her conquests she was far from vain. 

She ne'er would chide, though forced to hear each 

tale 
From those who sought her feelings to assail. 

As she is worthy of no common place. 
It may be well to give this maid a name ; 

We'll call her Ethel, with becoming grace. 
It has a pleasant sound, and known to fame, 
And ladies always love such things to claim. 

It happened that a stranger youth arrived 
This portion of the country to survey, 

And through some friend, it had been so contrived, 
With Ethel and her mother he should stay. 
Though many wished him thousand miles away. 
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This youth, who bore the name of Clement Graham, 
Was highly cultured, graceful, and polite. 

With noble thoughts which quickly rushing came, 
While his appearance, pleasant to the sight. 
In many a breast awakened great delight. 

In lofty circles he was not unknown, 

Had met with ladies high-bom, rich, and fair. 

But in those spheres where some like stars had shone, 
There was not one with Ethel to compare ; 
To him she seemed a thing of beauty rare. 

And when he found all other merits high, 
That she possessed a true and noble soul, 

Was it not natural that he should try. 

While love, all powerful, on his feelings stole, 
To exercise o'er her a sweet control. 

It was not long ere Ethel's tender heart 

Gave way before the stranger's winning smile, 

And as new feelings made her bosom smart. 
The tell-tale blush he noticed soon the while, 
While earnest talk would still the time beguile. 

The interest deepened during his brief stay. 
But when he left her life became a blank ; 

Her face, which shone before with smiles so gay, 
All lively sallies, and each merry prank, 
To deep and settled melancholy sank. 
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Her choek grew pale. Her light elastic tread 
No more at eve went 'briskly o'er the green, 

Her joy-inspiring laugh wels never heard, 
While her sweet form was very rarely seen : 
Deep sadness reigned where happiness had been. 

Her mother marked the change, and tried to soothe 
The pain which evidently rankled sore, 

But kindly words all failed, just then, to smooth 
The tumult which her bosom sadly tore, 
And made her seem as she would smile no more. 

Meanwhile the youth, the cause of all this woe, 
Was mixing in the gay and festive throng. 

Where rank and beauty make a wondrous show, 
And feted, flattered, courted, borne along, 
He never dreamt that he had acted wrong. 

But in quiet moments, when he was alone. 
The form of Ethel would before him rise, 

And while her loveliness in fancy shone, 

Old thoughts and feelings would his heart surprise. 
Which now he could not fail to realise. 

Thus moved, the scene of former joys he sought. 
Upheld by love and wishes good and true ; 

And unto those who sorrowed, gladness brought, 
His dearest wish past evil to undo. 
And by good deeds, old happiness renew. 
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It is not needed that we here relate 
Of grief departed and of joy restored, 

Or how the maid depressed, in doleful state, 
Whose sad condition all her friends deplored, 
Awoke to bliss, and found herself adored ! 

The lovely Ethel in due course was wed. 
In love triumphant, and a happy bride. 

While Clement Graham, his cares and troubles fled. 
Beheld her graceful form with joy and pride, 
The fairest flower of all that country side ! 

Two years I lived in this secluded spot. 
And all I saw, the time would fail to tell. 

But still these scenes before my vision float, 
And o'er them yet my mind delights to dwell. 
Though, long ago, I took my last farewell. 

Romantic dreams my glowing fancy wove, 

As still o'er many a heath-clad hill IVe strayed, 

Or lingered in lone glen and wooded grove, 
Where nature, in her finest forms arrayed, 
The great Creator's wondrous power portrayed. 

While there located, too, my heart has warmed 
Through friendship's tie, in these my early years. 

Which sadness oft to greatest joy transformed, 
When sore beset with trials, doubts, and fears, 
And which these scenes, more to my heart, endears. 
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Well I remember, in that pleasant time, 

When all seemed bright, and I was free of care. 

One steriing heart, whose love and worth sublime. 
Burst on my vision like some jewel rare. 
Bringing fresh bliss amid those scenes so fair ! 

In whom, though but a lad, appeared the germ 
Of talent which was destined yet to shine, 

And in life's busy brief allotted term 

Would good achieve, and skilfully design 
Much that would lessen woe and man refine. 

O golden hours ! O days so sweetly spent. 
With hearts united in congenial tie. 

While youth, and hope, their glorious lustre lent, 
Wafting afar to things sublime and high, 
On lofty wing beyond the distant sky ! 

O happy moments ! in remembrance green. 

And ripe in fruit through many a fleeting year, 

Bound which a halo, still in fancy seen. 

Makes all the past a thousandfold more dear, 
And to the mind in loveliest forms appear. 

And there I also found that joy and peace 
Which is the balm of every human woe. 

And when this earthly pilgrimage shall cease, 
Unfolds such bliss, as mortals cannot know, 
But which eternity shall fully show. 
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How good is Providence our feet to guide 
Through slippery paths unto a quiet retreat, 

Where, with the wise and good, we may abide. 
And hear great truths, and many a counsel sweet, 
And find, at last, our happiness complete. 

But while this rhyme draws quickly to a close. 
And to these scenes again I say adieu. 

My breast, with deep emotion, overflows 
As I recall old friends beloved and true. 
And all the past comes rushing to my view ! 



MR. EDWARD INCE, FRODSHAM, CHESHIRE. 

Bom 10th October^ 1806^ Died 19th October, 1883, 

In early life, through long and toilsome years, 

He nobly served his country and his queen ; 
And now his death has called forth grief and tears ; 

His worth so great, as rarely to be seen. 
Arms his profession ! yet he loved the cross. 

Which calmed his fears, imparting joy and peace ; 
All things save J esus he accounted dross. 

While heaven, approving, brought at last release. 
Through his long life his light sublimely shone, 

A bright example of the power of grace. 
And at the close, with seraphs near the throne, 

His soul, rejoicing, found its fitting place. 
Though dead, his memory speaks and points the way 

That leads to endless bliss and perfect day ! 
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MRS. EDWARD INCE, FRODSHAM, CHESHIRE. 
B(ym 10th May^ 1811, Died 9th November, 1883, 

Three little weeks had scarcely sped away, 

After her husband's life on earth was past, 
When crushed by grief, with no desire to stay : 

To be with him, she also breathed her last. 
Queenly in form, with an aspiring mind, 

She would have graced a more exalted sphere. 
Yet still her presence, with rare gifts combined, 

Were much admired while a sojourner here. 
As wife and mother she alike displayed 

Those qualities that touch the soul and heart, 
But more than all, she was by goodness swayed, 

And had, like Mary, found the better part. 
While friends bewailed her loss with weeping eyes. 
Bright angels bore her spirit to the skies. 



HOLYROOD. 



In early youth I loved to read 
Of battle-field and daring deed. 
Of massive keep and turret tall. 
With corridor and spacious hall ; 
But in the gay romancer's page, 
Or poet of a bygone age. 
No theme appeared to me so good 
As that of ancient Holyrood. 
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But when at length the noble pile 
Stood forth before my eyes the while, 
Bright fancy's throne was soon upreared 
And lovely forms and scenes appeared. 
Again was seen the courtly throng, 
And heard the harp and joyous song. 
While mirth displayed its gayest mood, 
As sped the dance in Holyrood. 

I seemed to see the peerless queen. 

With lovely face and graceful mien. 

Whose movements, either gay or grave. 

To all a nameless pleasure gave, 

So gifted, and surpassed by none, 

Who every heart at once had won. 

Whose matchless charms were ne'er withstood, 

Enchanting all in Holyrood ! 

I saw the room where Damley drest. 
And one that more the soul imprest, 
In which Queen Mary nightly lay. 
And joined in many a pastime gay ; 
Beheld with awe the blood-stained floor 
Where Rizzio fell to rise no more ; 
And grieved that jealous vengeance should 
Have banished peace from Holyrood. 

But from this deed much strife arose, 
And powerful friends were changed to foes. 
Fierce faction raised, and deadly spite 
Brought woe, where once had reigned delight ; 
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And armies met and warriors true, 
Repulsed, would still the fight renew ; 
While, craft and danger to elude, 
Queen Mary fled from Holyrood ! 

Within Lochleven's castle gray 
A prisoner next she pining lay, 
Until that Douglas, young and brave, 
Tried hard her sinking cause to save. 
Resolved to gain her former power 
With him she left Lochleven's tower. 
And hardship shared, and foes withstood. 
That she might rule in Holyrood. 

For her in fight the Douglas fell, 
With other chiefs who loved her well ; 
From Scotland, then, compelled to fly. 
She hoped that England would supply 
The aid she sought ; but in dismay. 
Was seized and sent to Fotheringay, 
Where mail clad watchers, stem and shrewd, 
Made vain her flight to Holyrood. 

Betrayed by friends, assailed by foes. 
At length the dreadful mom arose ; 
Brought forth to die, but not afraid. 
Upon the block her head she laid ; 
The blow was struck — her life-blood flowed, 
And death at last its peace bestowed : 
Laid low, where foe could not intrude ; 
The grave became her Holyrood. 
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But time has shed its mellowing ray, 
And changed the scene since Mary's day ; 
No warlike host, nor lawless raid 
Disturbs fair Scotia's peaceful glade. 
The chief no longer needs the sword ; 
The peasant now respects his lord ; 
And travellers come, in thoughtful mood. 
To view delightful Holyrood. 



SCOTLAND. 

Hail ! land of the mountain, the rock, and the flood, 
Which all through the ages sublimely hath stood ; 
In thee the proud thistle exultingly waves, 
And thy sons, fired by freedom, would never be slaves. 
How lofty thy fame, through brave Wallace and Bruce, 
Who fearless in battle, ne'er thought of a truce. 
But eager for glory, with bright swords upraised, 
Struck terror, and boldest of foemen amazed ! 

Hail ! land where the blood of thy martyrs was shed. 

Who oft to the stake and the scaffold were led, 

But firm in their rectitude, nobly had striven 

To merit the smile and approval of heaven ; 

While forced to take refuge in desert and cave. 

They trusted the arm that was mighty to save. 

And knew, though in death, their frail bodies should 

lie, 
Their souls would be wafted to glory on high. 
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Hail ! laud of romance, in the days now no more, 
What hath not been done on thy storm-beaten shore ? 
How strange each adventure where love hath been 

crossed, 
Or the heir of rich fortunes been stolen or lost. 
How glorious that period, romantic and rare. 
Where all was so touching, and glowing, and fair ; 
And while of the subject we ardently sing. 
All our sympathies round it in ecstasy cling ! 

Hail ! land made immortal by Burns and by Scott, 
\Vho sung of thy beauty in strains ne'er forgot ; 
Thy valour unequalled their ardour inflamed. 
And in words winged by fire they thy merit pro- 
claimed. 
O ! land of enchantment, what glory is thrown 
Around all of thine that is cherished and known ; 
On every new scene, as in rapture we gaze. 
How vain our best offbrts to sing in thy praise ! 

Hail ! land of sound principle, candour, and worth, 
So high 'mong the best of the nations of earth. 
Thy sons, in all countries, hold places of trust. 
And thy daughters are beautiful, truthful, and just. 
Vast blessings go forth from thy bountiful hand. 
While thy great skill and enterprise wonder com- 
mand; 
So nobly adapted true bliss to impart, 
Thou art cherished and loved by each true Scottish 
heart. 
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Hail ! land which to thousands such happiness brings, 

So rich in rare marvels and beautiful things, 

Sublimely exalted, and sun-like in ray, 

No language can rightly thy merit portray. 

O Scotland, though far from thy valleys we roam, 

To thee still we look as the place of our home ; 

No country, howe'er so delightful or grand. 

Is honoured or prized like our dear native land ! 



ROBERT BURNS. 



When o'er fair Scotia's mountain land 

A gloomy dulness reigned. 
And all the past, so bright and grand, 

But poorly was sustained, 
A youth in humble guise appeared. 

With aspirations strong. 
Who countless thousands blessed and cheered 

By soul inspiring song. 

He was not born in princely hall. 

But in a lowly cot. 
Where poverty would oft appal. 

By great and rich forgot ; 
But genius smiled upon his birth. 

And thus endowed, his lays 
At length were heard o'er all the earth, 

Producing joy and praise. 
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And though a peasant, his great soul 

Both rich and poor embraced, 
And kindly feelings o'er him stole 

When goodness once he traced. 
With tender heart and open hand, 

Admired by all around, 
And gifted high, he well might stand 

Where worth was most renowned. 

He sung of flowers and hills and streams. 

Of tower and bush and tree, 
Of human ills and love's bright dreams, 

Of mirth and jollity; 
Each thought and feeling of the mind 

In burning words conveyed. 
To dark oblivion vice consigned, 

And virtue's worth portrayed. 

The very humblest time-worn theme 

Grew great beneath his hand, 
And when he soared to heights supreme 

He was sublimely grand ; 
The beautiful in fairest forms 

He lovingly arrayed. 
And pictured fierce and furious storms 

That time alone allayed. 

There was a richness in his verse. 

And music in its sound. 
Whatever the theme he might rehearse. 

That made all hearts to bound; 
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It cheered the soul by grief laid low, 
And banished doubts and fears, 

Made many a breast with love to glow, 
And moved to mirth or tears. 

With frame and feelings finely strung, 

On lifers rough troubled wave. 
By woe his heart was deeply wrung, 

But ills he still would brave. 
Tried well in stem misfortune^s path, 

When others felt its smart. 
Or sank beneath oppression's wrath, 

He comfort would impart. 

With sympathies profound and broad, 

He dearly loved his kind, 
And gladness brought to each abode, 

And sou^t all hearts to bind. 
There wb& a magic in his smile, 

A glory in his eye, 
A grace and grandeur in his style, 

Which naught might e'er outvie. 

The fairest scenes on Scottish ground 

Seemed of himself a part; 
Whatever pertained to Scotland found 

A place within his heart; 
And in his verse his soul outshone 

As he extolled her name ; 
Amongst her sons he stood alone 

In spreading wide her fame ! 
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And yet his country his great worth 

In life ne'er realized, 
But after death a sound went forth, 

And he was rightly prized. 
As time rolled on his matchless strains 

Were valued more and more, 
Not only on fair Scotia's plains, 

But all the wide world o'er ! 

And strangers come from other climes 

Those lovely scenes to view. 
Which in his rich and flowing rhymes 

He hath depicted true ; 
And when they reach the clay built cot, 

Where he in childhood stayed. 
His genius consecrates the »pot, 

And all that's there displayed. 

His glory shines undimmed and high ; 

He every heart enchains : 
Though d2d, his memory ;iU not die 

While song on earth remains. 
And still, a& some memorials raise, 

And birthday time returns, 
A nation's voice delights to praise 

The name of Robert Bums ! 



M 
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TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
On the Hundredth Anniversary op his Birthday. 

An hundred years have come and gone 

Since first the light upon thee shone ; 

And time hath not impaired thy fame, 

But added vastly to the same. 

In youth, great minstrel, thou didst store 

Thy mind with rich poetic lore ; 

The midnight lamp burned oft and long, 

Until thy soul burst forth in song ! 

And when thine own delightful lay 
On Britain shed its glorious ray. 
Each reader felt thy matchless power. 
While swift, like magic, sped the hour. 
It seemed as if a master hand 
Portrayed those scenes so richly grand. 
In which so many spoke and thought. 
And weal and woe on others wrought. 
Nor yet in Marmion ceased the spell. 
When horse and rider reeled and fell ; 
And thousands died who scorned to yield, 
And found a grave on Flodden field. 

But soon appeared a different theme. 
Where love displayed its fairest dream. 
In which the maid who felt the fiame, 
Was wooed and won by Malcolm Graeme ! 
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And now the place is classic ground, 
Where exiled Douglas shelter found, 
The cliff where Blanche of Devan sung — 
The heath from which the clansmen sprung ; — 
Such scenes the traveller comes to view. 
And loves to speak of Roderick Dhu ; 
A wondrous charm, that ne'er can break. 
Pervades the Lady of the Lake ! 

Thy genius slumbered not nor slept. 
But to the work unswerving kept ; 
And song and ballad, dirge and tale, 
In turn the nation loved to hail ! 
In humble cot and lordly hall, 
Esteemed, admired, and loved by all ; 
Each owned thy universal sway. 
And tried thy precepts to obey. 

When age upon thee gently stole, 
A richer vein within thy soul 
Revealed itself ; and, though unknown. 
Thou didst uprear a lofty throne. 
On which no rival now can sit ; 
For none have been acknowledged fit 
In fiction's walk with thee to stand. 
In this or any other land ! 

The lonely cave, and ancient tower. 
Thou hast described with thrilling power ; 
Fair Scotia's landscape richly rare. 
Produced with the minutest care ; 
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While thoughts, in finest Doric told, 
Bring back the days and scenes of old ; 
And things, which else had passed away, 
By thee preserved, shall last for aye ! 

Tn varied forms so strictly true. 
Thy hand both king and peasant drew ; 
Whatever affects the head and heart. 
Portrayed with most consummate art. 
While vice received its doom, dismayed, — 
On Virtue's head the crown was laid ; 
For still thy genius, even in sport, 
Loved best what seemed of good report. 

Thy noble work of deathless fame. 

Delightful Waverley we name. 

Where forms and scenes we love and prize, 

Stand forth before our wondering eyes. 

And oft weVe felt our bosom glow 

By deeds achieved in Ivanhoe, 

Where kni^ts their deadly warfare waged. 

And outlaws in the strife engaged ! 

Where, too, Rebecca, high souled maid. 

By death and peril undismayed, — 

Though unsurpassed in face and form. 

Had met and braved the wildest storm. 

Of Judah's old and lofty line, 

A glory round her seemed to shine ; 

To Ivanhoe in vain she clave. 

But looked for bliss beyond the grave. 
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Of humbler mould, sweet Jeanie Deans, 
Who travelled foot-sore, scant of means. 
That she might beg, when woes were rife, 
From Britain's Queen her sister's life; 
And when the royal presence gained 
Told well her tale, by heaven sustained, — 
Procured the boon she sought the while, 
Assisted by the Good Argyll ! 

Douce Bailie Jarvie and Rob Roy 
Have further added to our joy, 
With other chiefs and gallants grand 
Who well could use the deadly brand. 
Of Oldbuck sage, Redgauntlet stem, 
And Morton brave, we loved to learn, — 
And felt our heart with sorrow rend 
At Amy Robsart's tragic end ! 

The abbey seen by moonlight pale. 

The maiden's shriek and mourner's wail. 

The love that in the bosom burned, 

And soul that power and riches spumed ; — 

Whate'er the theme, thy hand ne'er failed, 

And nations thy creations hailed, 

And read thy volumes o'er and o'er, 

And wished that thou hadst written more ! 

While time shall roll, thy magic page 
Shall still be new in every age ; 
To millions bring supreme delight, 
And care and sadness put to flight. 
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Of thee may Scotchmen well be proud, 
And sing thy praises long and loud ; 
Their great Unknown, without one blot,- 
Now known to all, Sir Walter Scott ! 

15th August, 1871. 



THE FALL OF MAN. 

When earth, in all its beauty, from the hand 

Of its Almighty Maker first arose, 

And Adam, parent of the human race. 

With Eve his partner, well beloved, whose charms 

In his fond eyes each day more lovely seemed. 

Reclined in Eden^s Paradisial bowers, 

Satan, the Arch Apostate, envious saw 

Their bliss, and full of rage against heaven's kii)g, 

Resolved that these new favourites should fall. 

With this in view, while scanning close the scene, 

He soon discovered a particular tree, 

Laden with fruit, most pleasant to the eye. 

But which he also learned had been forbade 

To be approached or tasted, as a test 

Of strict obedience to the Almighty's laws ; 

And that should this commandment be infringed, 

Death or some dreadful evil would ensue. 

Full of his deadly purpose, he assumed 

A serpent's form, and at a fitting time, 

When Eve was near the tree, and quite alone. 
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With soft alluring words beguiled her ear, 

As how the fruit, which had been thus forbade, 

Possest the power to make the eater wise. 

All things appearing in a clearer light, 

Revealing what had else been still unknown, 

And raising one to such a lofty height 

As could be only equalled by the gods. 

His specious words took hold upon her mind. 

And as the fruit was lovely to behold, 

With promise of such wonderful results. 

She reached her hand and plucked some from the 

tree, 
And ate thereof, and next her husband sought, 
And he, at her persuasion, too did eat. 
The deed accomplished, nature seemed oppressed, 
While a deep sense of guilt overwhelmed the pair. 
Who, hearing the Lord's voice, in terror hid 
From His now dreaded presence 'midst the trees. 
Those awful words in terror now were heard : 
" Adam, where art thou ? Wherefore hast thou 

sinned? 
Did I not warn thee that thou shouldst not eat 
The fruit of that one tree ! " Adam replied : 
" The woman gave me of the fruit, and I, 
At her persuasion, was induced to eat." 
The Lord then asked the woman how that she 
Against his strict commandment had transgressed ; 
And she, in answer, next the serpent blamed. 
At which the Lord, in anger, thus exclaimed : 
** Now and henceforth, vile serpent, thou art cursed 
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Above all cattle, and above all beasts, 

O'er all the earth ! Because thou didst this thing. 

Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 

Shall be thy food, till death shall end thy life. 

Between thee and the woman I will put 

Hostility, and from her seed shall spring 

One, great and powerful, who thy head shall bruise ; 

And thus through a Redeemer, man restored, 

Shall Paradise and endless bliss regain ! " 

Unto the woman also too he said : 

** In sorrow shalt thou bring thy children forth, 

And to thy husband thy desires shall tend. 

While he, as head, shall have the rule o'er thee." 

To Adam next, the Almighty further said : 

" Because that thou hast hearkened to thy wife. 

And wantonly partaken of the fruit 

Of which thou wert commanded not to eat, 

The ground is henceforth cursed for thy sake, 

And thorns and thistles it shall yield to thee ! 

Thou still shalt toil severely for thy bread. 

Till thou retumst unto thy parent earth. 

Of dust thou first wert taken, and at last, 

When death arrives, to dust thou shalt return." 

And unto Adam and his wife, the Lord 
Made coats of skins, and clothed them so that they 
Might be more fit to stand a rougher sphere ; 
In Eden's bowers they might not now remain, 
But hand in hand expelled, proceeded forth 
The hardships of a ruder life to share 1 
And casting many a lingering look behind, 
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To that loved spot where they had lived in bliss, 
From which, now banished, they were forced to 

roam. 
With weary feet, and spirits sore depressed, 
Adam with Eve now journeyed. What they saw 
At every step to them seemed strange and wild. 
Hills rose on hills, and here and there a rock, 
In gloomy grandeur, frowned amidst the scene ; 
While spreading trees, tossed by the furious wind, 
Seemed to accost them with a wailing sound. 
Down fell the pelting rain, and the fierce cries 
Of animals no longer tame were heard. 
In that lone wilderness there seemed to be 
No fitting place where they might hope to rest. 
But though by deepest anguish sorely torn, 
On help from their Creator they relied ; 
And travelling onward, the wild tempest ceased^ 
And nature, thus relieved, more lovely grew. 
While scenes appeared which some resemblance bore 
To what, in Paradise, they oft had seen. 
At last, one lovely spot, which seemed the best. 
Was then selected as their new abode. 
And from their hands a dwelling neat arose 
Which, for the present, all their wants sufficed. 
Here Adam first commenced to till the soil. 
And saw his arduous labours fully blessed 
With a rich harvest, and in spirit cheered 
By such reward thought lightly of his toil. 
Some gentle sheep he also had obtained 
Which were watched o'er by Eve with patient care 
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And in their rustic home at times were seen 

Angelic forms from heaven's Almighty King, 

Sent to instruct in aught they wished to know, 

So that the earth obedient to their hand, 

Might be more fruitful, and their minds enriched 

With useful knowledge, day by day expand, 

And with such training, take a wider view 

Of all those wonders which now met the eye, 

Until at length to Him who formed it all 

Should rise a heartfelt hymn of loftiest praise ! 

Swift sped the weeks and months, and still their joy 

Disturbed by no dark cloud ecstatic seemed ; 

At length, as if such happiness to crown, 

A lovely son, by them long wished, was bom. 

In wisdom's ways to train him they resolved, 

And while employed in this delightful task, 

As years rolled on, more lovely pledges came. 

In due succession, to increase their bliss ; 

Another son, and two fair girls, who seemed 

As sent by heaven their loneliness to cheer. 

In moulding of their children's minds they found 

The principle of evil inward lay. 

And while they tried good precepts to instil. 

To their great grief the effort oft was vain. 

In Cain, the first-born, there appeared no trace 

Of reverence for religion. And when prayer 

Was daily made he always listless seemed. 

To till the earth his task, he still repined. 

That to such toilsome labour he was doomed ; 

And when to manhood's years he had attained. 
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His discontent seemed greatly to increase. 
As day to night, so Abel, later born, 
In mind and form no likeness bore to Cain, 
Trained by his father as a shepherd, he 
Watched o*er his flock with unremitting care, 
And, his pure thoughts reflected in his face, 
He more like seraph than a mortal seemed. 
At mom and eve his earnest heartfelt prayer. 
Like grateful incense to the Lord arose. 
And in his heart, where sin no entrance found. 
There dwelt a wondrous sense of perfect peace. 
On a sweet summer eve, when all was still. 
And flowerets odour o'er the landscape threw. 
It happened, to fulfil a promise made. 
That the two brothers each an altar reared. 
Of the earth's fairest fruits, an offering Cain 
Made to the Lord, but in his bearing seemed 
Lacking in reverence for such solemn task ; 
While Abel humbly, and with awe imprest. 
Brought of his flock the prime, a lovely lamb. 
And prostrating his form upon the earth. 
Poured forth his soul in earnest heartfelt prayer ? 
But Cain, proud and unhappy, bended not, 
And from his lips no supplication came. 
Now night her mantle o'er the earth had spread. 
And while the moon and stars were faintly seen, 
The flame from Abel's altar upward rose. 
Casting around o'er all a glorious light. 
No breeze disturbed but a most perfect calm 
Prevailed as if the Almighty was well pleased. 
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But when that Cain with gloomy brow approached 
The altar he had raised, and lit the wood, 
A furious wind his labours all upset. 
Scattering his flowers and plants and fruits around, 
While o'er his person, wreaths of smoke and flame 
Encircling roused more deep his sense of wrath. 
Then high o'er all the awful voice was heard 
Of the eternal, which in thunder tones 
The indignant and unhappy Cain addressed, 
"What cause for wrath hast thou within thy breast? 
If thou dost well, shalt thou not good receive ? 
If evil, sin with thee will sure remain. 
Repent, and happiness shall quickly dawn. 
Awaking thee to new and nobler life ! " 

But naught could calm the tempest in Cain's 
breast. 
And rushing from the place, he madly plunged 
Into the forest's vast and wildest depths. 
The wound which inward rankled would not heal, 
And through the night he yielded to despair. 
And in the height of frenzy cursed the hour 
Which gave him life and brought him to the world. 
O'erpowered, at length, by sore fatigue he slept, 
But fearful dreams disturbed his short repose. 
Awaking, to resume his work he hied. 
And as he neared the dwellings and the fields. 
Beneath a tree asleep he chanced to see 
His brother Abel, whom he once had loved, 
Whose presence he now hated and abhorred, 
And as he gazed upon his prostrate form 
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He felt a strong desire the youth to slay, 
And acting on the impulse, raised a club 
Which he then carried, and with deadly rage 
Dealt the fair sleeper such a murderous blow 
As robbed him of his young and tender life. 
The deed committed, quickly came remorse 
Racking with agony the breast of Cain, 
Who, fleeing from the spot now tried to crush 
The sense of guilt which bore his spirit down ; 
But, as he fled, the Lord addressed him thus : 
" Where is thy brother ? '' and he answering said, 
" Am I his keeper ? how then should I know ? " 
And the Lord said, " What hast thou rashly done 1 
Thy brother's blood to me for vengeance calls ; 
Now art thou cursed for this inhuman deed. 
The earth thou tillest, too, is cursed for thee ; 
Henceforth it shall not yield to thee its strength. 
And on its face a wanderer thou shalt roam." 
And Cain replied, ** My punishment appears 
Greater than mortal could expect to bear. 
Behold this day thou now hast cast me forth, 
A vagabond to wander on the earth ; 
Thy face from me will now be also hid, 
And it shall come to pass that some will seek, 
In retribution, this vile form to slay." 
The Lord replied, "Should death thus come to 

thee. 
Vengeance sevenfold shall crush the doer's head." 
And upon Cain the Lord did set a mark 
Lest any should deprive him of his life. 
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And Cain, afraid his parents now to face, 
Still further fled, his wife and little ones 
In this great sorrow partners of his flight. 
And when at length sufficient distance seemed 
To lie between them and that dreaded scene 
From which a brother's blood must ever cry 
Aloud for vengeance, Cain seclusion sought 
Eastward from Eden in the land of Nod, 
And settling there, through time a city built. 
And saw his children's children, who became. 
As time rolled on, in various ways renowned. 

The death of Abel was a heavy stroke 
To our first parents, but to soothe their grief 
Another son was bom, whom they named Seth, 
Who, as he upward grew, like Abel seemed. 
And other sons and daughters after came. 
Who in their thoughts and actions nobly pure. 
Imparting love and peace, brought joy to all, 
Until that earth through them resembled heaven ! 

Since that first murder, when the world was 
young. 
How oft has not the scene been acted o'er, 
While sin, in other forms extending wide. 
Has also plunged the human race in woe. 
But man, though fallen, still resemblance bore 
To his Almighty Maker, and at times 
Some noble traits of goodness would appear. 
Even in those dark ages ere that Christ 
His advent made upon this earthly scene. 
But when at last He in our world appeared, 
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And by His death a way had opened up 
By which the sinner should be quite restored 
Unto God^s love, as though he ne'er had sinned, 
On earth a grand and glorious era dawned ! 
Old things had passed away, new life had come, 
The people who in darkness long had dwelt 
Heard the glad Gospel sound, and then their night 
Was changed to brightest day ; the tidings sped 
From land to land, and million hearts rejoiced, 
Nor has the glory stayed, but shining on. 
Must still increase till sin shall be overthrown ! 



THE GREAT SHEPHERD. 

As earthly shepherd watches o'er his sheep, 
So those He loves the Lord will safely keep ; 
In pastures green their footsteps kindly lead. 
And prove their friend in every time of need. 
If for their good, no comfort he'll withhold. 
Does he not own the silver and the gold ? 
His are the mountains and the gentle rills. 
The trees and valleys, and the lofty hills. 

If from the fold his people e'er should stray. 
He wins them back to wisdom's perfect way ; 
In paths of righteousness delights to guide. 
And careful guards lest they again should slide ; 
Through life his providence preserveth still 
In trouble, care, and every human ill; 
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The darkest clouds are blessings in disguise, 
Which mould the soul and fit it for the skies. 

And when at last the trying hour shall come 
When they must leave their friends and earthly 

home, 
In death's dark valley, with so much to fear, 
Oppressed and weak, what joy to feel Him near ! 
In the last throb, when sense and sight grow dim, 
To know His love, and rest in peace on Him : 
O, thus upheld, while pain and anguish try. 
The soul released to heaven shall upward fly ! 

And in that other life, so pure, divine. 
Where countless scenes in matchless beauty shine. 
As ages roll, and every cup runs o'er. 
And sin and sorrow can afflict no more ; 
The same great Shepherd shall o'er all preside, 
But they. His flock, no more may leave His side, 
And while His wondrous love they richly prize- 
To higher bliss and greater glory rise ! 



A SURE TRUST. 



When on life's dark and ever shifting scene, 
While joy is near, but trouble comes between, 
What need that we should evil thus betide. 
To some sure haven might with safety glide ; 
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A friend to help when plunged in deepest woe, ^ 
While cares and ills on every hand overflow ; 
In sickness or at death some power to trust, 
Ere in the end we mix with kindred dust. 

'Tis in such seasons that the Gospel clear, 
With gladness comes dispelling doubt and fear, 
To the sad stricken heart gives purest joy. 
Which ne'er shall cease, and is without alloy 
When those great truths on which salvation rest 
Take root and blossom in the human breast, 
Then virtue reigns, and aspirations high 
Remould the soul and lit it for the sky. 

With such sure principles on which to lean. 
How changed appears this varied earthly scene. 
Old things are passed away, new light appears. 
And love and mercy each event endears. 
What seemed so dark is changed to brightest day, 
O'er all a glory beams with gladdening ray. 
While hope and faith sustaining sweetly shine, 
And point the way to joys that are divine. 



CHRIST STRENGTHENING. 

A PILGRIM on life's toilsome way. 
Where sore oppressed I plod. 

But still through all, hope's cheering ray 
Sustains beneath the rod ; 

N 
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Dismayed, perplexed, and tempest-tost, 

From ills in vain I flee. 
While waves break o'er, and yet not lost, 

Through Christ that strengtheneth me. 

When works of love I seek to do. 

Some grief-worn hearts to cheer. 
Those sacred truths which long I knew 

Give peace when death is near ; 
My words impress each stricken soul, 

New light the suffering see. 
The bruised in spirit are made whole 

Through Christ that strengtheneth me. 

One thought I keep before my view 

While souls I try to gain, 
The Gospel message, glorious, true, 

Best antidote of pain ; 
I tell the story of the Cross, 

Man's only hope and plea. 
All other things I count but dross. 

Through Christ that strengtheneth me ! 

Of this all powerful sacrifice 

I think, both night and day. 
It fills my heart with sweet surprise. 

And moves my soul to pray ; 
It makes me strong when I am weak. 

And brings felicity ; 
I can do all that tongue may speak 

Through Christ that strengtheneth me ! 
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As onward still on life's rough wave, 

Through many a storm I glide, 
With right resolves I nobly brave 

Whatever ills betide ; 
To highest good my soul awakes, 

I bow to heaven's decree, 
Fresh lustre o'er my pathway breaks 

Through Christ that strengtheneth me ! 

And when my spirit takes its flight 

Into a happier sphere. 
Where heaven's great king, enthroned in light, 

All glorious shall appear ; 
What joy to hear the words, " Well done," 

From earthly ills set free. 
When thus at last the crown is won 

Through Christ that strengtheneth me ! 



SHINE, HEAVENLY LIGHT, 

8hinb, heavenly light, and guide my lonely way, 
While here forlorn I tread with weary feet, 

No sheltering place where I my head might lay. 
Nor kindly word, nor loving smile to greet. 

Shine, heavenly light, and dissipate the gloom 
That darkens with despair this aching heart. 

Till in its depths fresh graces richly blooui, 
And care and pain uprooted shall depart. 
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Shine, heavenly light, and let thy cheering ray 
Make noble aspirations sweetly, rise, 

And wake my sonl from deep and sad dismay, 
To soar in thought beyond the distant skies. 

Shine, heavenly light, and still continue nigh, 
Until this thorny pilgrimage shall cease. 

And lead me through those paths that heavenward 
lie, 
Where virtue reigns and all is perfect peace. 

Shine, heavenly light, while I would Jesus view, 
Who gave His life the soul from sin to free. 

That I may sing the song that's ever new — 

His wondrous love that brought such bliss to me. 



I FEAR NOT DEATH WHEN THOU ART 

NEAR. 

No more with rapture shall I gaze, 

By mead and stream, or heath clad hill. 
On those bright scenes I loved to praise. 

Ere pain arose my life to chill. 
Now strength forsakes this feeble frame, 

And friends shall mourn and drop the tear ; 
O Saviour, come, thy servant claim, 

I fear not death when thou art near ! 

In pleasure's paths I lingered long. 

Ere sin through grace was chased away ; 
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Entranced alike by mirth and song, 
And sought not to resist their sway. 

But when thy glory o'er me came 

Such fleeting joys no more could cheer ; 

Saviour, come, thy servant claim, 

I fear not death when thou art near ! 

1 seem to feel thy presence nigh. 

And hear thine angels chant the hymn, 
Which soothes the soul while wafted high 

Where grief no more the eye shall dim. 
When fades the faint expiring flame. 

Sustain me in that moment drear ; 
O Saviour, come, thy servant claim, 

I fear not death when thou art near ! 



A PEACEFUL DEATH. 

Pray then for me, sweet Alice meekly said, 
That when death comes 1 may be well sustained. 
Ripe for the glories of the heavenly world, 
That in that hour the everlasting arms 
May bear me up until I reach the shore 
Where sin and sorrow shall be chased away ; 
And where I shall behold the face of Him 
Who loved me and who gave Himself for me. 
Pray not that to this weak and wasted frame 
Health should return, that these enfeebled limbs 
Should once again be strong, that this pale cheek 
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Should change to rosy red. The love of life, 
Which in the past I cherished long and dear, 
Hath lost its charm, and now from me hath gone ; 
While to the beauty of this glorious earth 
I'm not insensible, for every tree, 
And flower, and shrub, hath been a joy to me ; 
And dearer still those true and valued friends 
Whose love and converse made my life more sweet. 
But yet there were heart-burnings, which have gnawed 
Till death seemed welcome, and my heart grew chill ; 
But I have learnt to look from earth to heaven 
And there have found in Jesus lasting peace. 
Pray for my mother, too, when I'm away. 
That what IVe felt she too may realise. 

The friend addressed knelt down and offered up 
For her a solemn and impressive prayer. 
Couched in the maimer which she had described. 
While thus engaged, he felt upon him steal 
A feeling which he had not felt before, 
As thoughts and words tumultuous to him came. 
It seemed as if bright forms were hovering near 
To bear her spirit to the heavenly world. 
And when at length he spake the word, Amen, 
And rose and looked upon the curtained bed, 
He saw her form was changed to lifeless clay, 
From which the soul was but a moment gone ; 
But the pale features, in their quiet repose. 
Proclaimed that she had passed away in peace. 
She was a meek, but a most lovely flower, 
Whose soul was touched with pure seraphic fire. 
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Where'er she moved an influence outward spread, 
And still extended, liko some river which, 
Increased in power, at last the ocean joins. 
Those she impressed, to others teaching gave. 
And thus her labours told upon the world. 
But though God's hidden ones may blush unseen. 
Their worth unnoticed and their names unknown, 
Yet He in his remembrance treasures up 
Their prayers and tears whatever they did for Him ; 
And when that great and awful day shall come. 
When He shall sit in judgment on His throne. 
He shall declare their righteousness, and they 
Shall shine like stars amid the heavenly band ! 



WHEN TROUBLE GATHERS O'ER US. 

When trouble gathers o'er us, 

And we no rest can know. 
When all is dark before us 

Where'er we turn or go ; 
When earthly friends forsake us, 

Bereft of all we love, 
O may each trial wake us 

To lift our thoughts above. 

O boon beyond all measure. 
To feel the Saviour near, 

Our greatest joy and treasure 
While we shall wander here. 
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Through Him we have salvation ; 

He died, from sin to free : 
His love, what consolation ; 

His sacrifice, our plea. 

O sing aloud His glory 

Till every shore resound ; 
Spread wide the Gospel story 

To earth's remotest bound. 
Till each most distant nation 

New-bom shall bow the knee. 
And all the vast creation 

Break forth in jubilee ! 

O sing till through death's portal. 

While troubles overflow, 
We pass to bliss immortal 

Where shining faces glow ; 
'Mid joys that are unending 

This theme in songs to raise, 
While angel voices blending 

Shall swell our highest praise ! 



EVENING ASPIRATIONS. 

How sweet to wander forth alone 

As evening's shadows close. 
While 'neath the wave the sun hath gone. 

All nature in repose ; 
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Fit time in which the soul may soar 

Beyond the distant sky, 
And heaven's great mighty king adore, 

With seraphs bending nigh. 

The moon appears to shine more fair, 

While stars with brilliant light 
Make hill and valley rich and rare. 

And streams and meadows bright. 
Each lovely scene that meets the view 

Proclaims a power on high. 
And moves the breast great things to do, 

With seraphs bending nigh. 

At such sweet time as thus we dream. 

Earth decked in fairest guise, 
A heavenly vision oft will gleam 

Before our wondering eyes ; 
We see in thought a blood-stained cross, 

And one thereon espy. 
While crowds surrounding restless toss. 

With seraphs bending nigh. 

This glorious sacrifice complete, 

God's vast and mighty plan, 
Conceived far back in council meet, 

Long ere the world began, 
When known, uplifts the stricken soul. 

Brings joy where sorrows try, 
And trains the heart to sweet control, 

With seraphs bending nigh. 
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Like evening's close, each life must end, 

But let all well prepare. 
And He we trust, His arm will lend, 

As death's dark shadows scare. 
Our sure belief no doubt can dim : 

Though 'neath the sod we lie. 
We'll wake, and join in heaven's great hymn, 

With seraphs bending nigh. 



WHEN UPON THE WATERS BLUE. 

When upon the waters blue. 

While thy ship shall onward hie, 
Think of home and one so true 

Who would wish to have thee nigh. 
And when on some foreign shore, 

While thy mind is racked with care, 
Think of her who evermore 

Seeks thy joy and grief to share ! 

Prayer for thee shall daily rise. 

Asking blessings to descend. 
That, when tossed 'neath stormy skies, 

Powers unseen may still defend. 
He who sits enthroned above 

To my cry will lend an ear. 
And in sympathy and love 

Banish all my doubt and fear ! 
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When upon the giddy mast 

While the waters wildly rave, 
And fierce blows the chilling blast, 

Still shall heaven thee shield and save. 
When thy ship, with many a store, 

Shall return with home in view. 
Every toil and danger o'er 

Think what joy shall wait for you ! 



THE MAN THAT IS BLESSED. 

O, HAPPY is the man who loves 

Whatever is good, and hateth ill. 
Whose every action clearly proves 

How well he knows his Maker's will ; 
Who in God's word takes great delight. 

And loves to linger o'er its page, 
Who seeks to know its truth aright, 

And treasures all its teachings sage. 

With such desires a ray from heaven 

Shall quickly greater light impart, 
And grace and wisdom also given 

Awake new feelings in the heart. 
It shall be his such truth to find 

On which the soul secure may rest. 
Which by his Maker was designed 

To soothe the sad and troubled breast. 
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While to such studies he shall bring 

The earnest prayer and reverence due, 
His mind, like a perpetual spring, 

WiU give forth blessings ever new. 
He shall be like a goodly tree 

Which stands where waters gently glide, 
Whose fruit is rich, and fair to see, 

With leaves and branches spreading wide. 

And thus in stature he shall grow, 

In all things prosper to the end ; 
Still good on every hand bestow. 

And wisdom with each duty blend. 
When dead, his memory will not die. 

His words, still cherished, comfort give ; 
Those who great blessings thus supply 

In all men's hearts deserve to live ! 



GLOWING YOUTH. 



In glowing youth, when hope is high, 

With no sad feelings to subdue. 
The blissful hours too swiftly fly. 

And nature wears its fairest hue. 
At this bright time how sweet to raise, 

like murmur of some peaceful stream, 
The voice of humble heartfelt praise 

To Him who rules o'er all supreme ! 
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In glowing youth, with care unknown, 

And no dark shadows overhead, 
With worth and truth sublimely shown, 

In pastures green our footsteps led, 
O may we still our lives so frame 

To keep the sure and narrow way. 
With firm resolve and breasts aflame, 

Until we reach the perfect day ! 

In glowing youth, how good to cheer 

The heart bowed down by care and woe. 
Till hope again its place uprear. 

And blinding tears shall cease to flow ; 
To whisper in the anxious ear 

If doubt and trouble should increase. 
Those words of truth which banish fear. 

And bring to all both joy and peace. 

From glowing youth, as years roll on. 

If thus we live — when age is nigh, 
A ray from heaven around us thrown 

In death's dark hour will joy supply ; 
And though we lie where trees may shade, 

When time shall pass we'll leave the tomb. 
And reign with Christ all bright arrayed 

Where beauty shall unfading bloom ! 
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A NEW YEAR HYMN. 

The gentle stream which glides along, 

Till borne into the main, 
No more can breathe its murmuring song 

Amid those scenes again. 
And thus the year so swiftly fled 

Can nevermore return, 
Yet for its blessings richly spread, 

Our grateful hearts now bum ! 

And, Lord, as in the past thy love 

Encircled all our way. 
So may thy heavenly holy Dove 

Still shed His gladdening ray. 
Still shine the glories of the cross, 

Our heavenward path to cheer. 
While earthly things we count but dross, 

With faith and Jesus near. 

And now, O Lord, before thy throne. 

With joyful hearts we raise 
To thee, who hath such mercy shown. 

Our humble song of praise. 
O may thy glory o'er the earth 

Spread wide from sea to sea. 
Till all regain their heavenly birth. 

And hold a Jubilee ! 
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THREE SONNETS. 

Faith. 

Amid those trials which on every side 

Are still experienced in each human life, 
While high the aim, how prone are all to slide 

In each new phase of worry, toil, and strife. 
But when the mind, on some sure rock can rest, 

Secure in the belief of heavenly aid. 
No trouble can disturb that peaceful breast, 

Nor danger make the soul thus armed afraid. 
Such trust sustains when strength and vigour fail. 

Gives peace though mind and memory also flee. 
And at the last, while friends shall weep and wail. 

The bliss is found we long had hoped to see. 
What seems so grievous while we journey here, 
Prepares the soul for heaven's exalted sphere. 

Hope. 

When dire calamity its blight hath cast 

On some fair spot where happiness had shone. 
And hearts have felt its cold and withering blast. 

To whom misfortune was before unknown : 
Amid such desolation and despair 

There oft will dawn some unexpected light, 
That leads the soul to visions bright and fair. 

And turns to gladsome day the gloom of night. 
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In life's vast scene, sustained by hope's bright sniile> 

A thousand noble aspirations rise, 
Producing kindred deeds, the mind the while 

On lofty wing upsoaring to the skies. 
Through pastures green, 'neath hope's delightful ray,. 
We look for bliss and reach the perfect day ! 

Love. 

« 

While faith affords secure delightful rest. 

When earthly troubles most severely try, 
And hope, enthroned within the human breast. 

Would lead the soul to aspirations high ; 
There yet exists a grace more lofty still. 

That weaves round life a sweet and holy charm. 
And, like the music of some gentle rill. 

Speaks peace when anxious thoughts would oft 
alarm ; 
Which, when the mind is wrapped in doubt or gloom,. 

Brings forms of beauty to the wondering eye, 
Bids grief depart, and from the lonely tomb, 

Will sweetest consolation still supply : 
What need to say, it comes from God above. 
And known to mortals by the name of Love ! 



OLAUOOW : PRINTED BY ALKX. MACDOUOALL. 



CRITICAL OPINIONS on Works by the same Author. 



SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 

" We have perused Mr. Gemmell's * Sketches' with interest and delight. 
They indicate that the author is possessed at once of a cultured intellect 
and an amiable heart ; a delicate and almost feminine gentleness pervades 
his writing. Yet his sympathies are expansive. He has an eye to observe 
the beauties of nature. He loves the lovely in everything, but especially 
as it is embodied in moral character. He is, above all, ravished with 
Christianity and Christ. And, from all these peculiarities combined, a 
charm, unpretentious and homely indeed, but yet genuine, and pure, and 
elegant, pervades his volume, and will constitute it a delight, not only to 
his children, to whom it is dedicated, but to many others who, animated 
with chastened aspirations, are capable of enjoying right principle and 
good taste." — Evangelical Repository, 

'* The first thing to be noticed in this pretty volume is the spirit and 
principles which pervade it. The writer is unquestionably a good man 
a man of vigorous mind, and withal imbued with poetic genius. His 
pieces are numerous and various, partly prose and partly verse, and it is 
di£Gicult to say in which he is more at home. He writes with great purity 
and great force. The volume deserves popularity, and cannot fail of 
attaining it." — British Standard, 

** These occasional thoughts, expressed sometimes in prose and some- 
times in verse, on a great variety of subjects, display a soul deep in life's 
experiences, strong in intellect, affluent in fancy. Unpretending as the 
little work is, it abounds with noble ideas, and assures us that the author 
could do something of a higher kind in the field of literature." — The 
HomUist, 





MONTAGUE: A DRAMA, AND OTHER POEMl 

" The author of this work is the author of * Sketches from life,' whi 
we noticed and recommended some years ago. We said of that work tl 
it displayed a soul deep in life's experience, strong in intellect, affluc 
in fancy. All this applies with equal force to * Montague.' The poe 
pieces that compose this little volume have various subjects, and vary i 
a little in merit. In a few neither the sentiment nor imagery are mx 
above the level of ordinary productions. Some, however, are so oho 
in these particulars as to entitle the author to a place amongst the b 
of our modem poets." — The Homilist, 

*' Mr. Gemmell speaks diffidently of his *' Humble Effusions ; ' but \ 
mind is evidently one of the favoured haunts of a whole troop of grao 
. . . We trust that his book will be the means of introducing him ii 
pleasant, intellectual associations, and that it will assist not a few read 
to take a cheerful, pleasant view of the possibilities of human life.' 
Eva/ngclical Bepository, 

" The author of Montagii£f &c., is evidently gifted with an instinctive 
natural taste and talent for poetry. He has the poet's keen appreciat 
of beauty, both in nature and in art ; the same fervour of imagination a 
feeling ; the same unrestrained abandonment of his nature to the stirrii 
of his moments of poetic inspiration. He has also devoted much of 
time to studying the great masters in poetry and thought ; and his o 
predilections have been drawn out and moulded to a considerable exU 
thereby. 

" But the author's feelings and imagination are also subjected to i 
guidance and direction of true religion and pure morality, and his bool 
thereby relieved from everything that is impure or injurious to the mo 
sense; while many lessons of truth, goodness, and moral beauty i 
inculcated." — Paisley and Benfrewshire Oaaette. 

*' By far the most prominent feature of the author (judging of him 
these productions) is his sensibility and natural refinement of soul ; s 
hence the best of his pieces, in qui judgment, are his love songs i 
domestic lyrics — such as 'The Avowal,' 'Jessie May,' 'The Lass of Oan 
Mill,' &c With this is combined a quiet and clear, if not stn 
intellectuality, and a more than average endowment of fancy — as n 
be seen in such pieces as ' The Vision,' and also in the larger onee of 
dramatic sort, the plot and action of which carry the reader on, as tl 



are spirited, touching, and never tedious. Finally, our author is evidently 
a man of high-toned piety, which, with his naturally fine endowment of 
feeling and aspiration, makes his volume as profitable as it is pleasing. 
We heartily commend it as a volume of real and varied excellence, replete 
with good thought, gentle affection, and pure and generous sentiment." — 
League Journal, 

'* There is a vein of piety and tender sensibility which gives sweetness 
and interest to many of the shorter pieces. Mr. Gemmell occasionally 
attempts, with some success, the stanza adopted by Bums in his epistles, 
and produces in the pleasant Doric an * Epistle to a Friend in India,' * To 
my Father-in-law,' &c." — Inverness Courier, 

" I was particularly struck with the dramas. The subjects are interest- 
ing, and you appear to me to treat them in a natural, inteUigibie, and 
impressive way. The &cts are clearly stated, and the characters introduced 
are drawn with very great ability. Throughout, the appeal to curiosity is 
pretty strong, and those who begin ' Montague,' &c., will read to the end." 
— Letter from a Clergyman to the Author, 

" The appearance of this and kindred volumes gladdens our heart. Such 
books of poetry by non-professional men suggest a pleasant picture, on 
which the inner eye loves to lingw. We think of those who are engaged 
all day with the hard facts of secidar life, returning to their homes in the 
evening, and sitting down to meditate on what they and others are, and 
the relations they stand in to each other, and to things in society and 
nature. They do so with a kindly intent which begets melody in the 
soul, which must have what our cousins call outness in written song." — 
Forward, 



THE OESERTEH, 

AND OTHER MILITARY TALES & SKETCHES. 

" Some vigorous sketches of a soldier's life." — Homilist, 
*' Having been in his youth in the army, Mr. Gbmmell has a warm 
heart to the red coat still ; and one object he has had in view in the 
composition of this very interesting volume of tales is to awaken a kindly 
feeling in the community towards the British soldier. Our author 
confesses that he has pictured Hhe bright side' of military life, and we 
suppose that all our readers will admit that, since we need an army to 
defend ourselves and our possessions at home and abroad, all possible 



efforts should be made to improve the soldier's moral and social condition. 
The tales are pleasantly written, and seem all to have been founded on 
fact. We are certain that when once a reader takes up the book he will 
find it difficult to lay it down. — Evangelical Repository, 

"Not without interest to the civilian, and in military circles Mr. 
Gbmmell's latest publication should be widely read." — Literary World, 

"There is a delightful freshness, and a genuine purity and simplicity 
of style about Mr. Gremmell's writings which is quite refreshing, and wins 
the heart of even the most critical reader. The framework of the various 
tales and sketches is slight — no elaborate complication of plot, nor 
sensationalism of incident, being here to work up the feelings to the tragic 
or heroic pitch. But the narratives are most graphically and interestingly 
written, and carry the reader irresistibly on to the conclusion." — Christian 
News, 

"The author of The Deserter was formerly a soldier, and he has, 
therefore, a familiarity with the subjects he deals with in these stories. 
They are plainly told, and some of them possess considerable interest. 
Mr. Gemmell's reminiscences of his own soldiering experiences, presented 
in a series of sketches in the latter part of the volume, are also very well 
worth reading." — Scotsman. 

"You seem to me to have a special aptitude for this species of 
composition. It is quite evident to me that you have been endowed with 
the gift of narration. Your descriptive powers are of a high order, and 
must have been assiduously cultivated. You arrange your facts naturally, 
and your style is flowing, chaste, and beautiful. There is an air of 
truthfulness about all the tales and sketches, and each of them is pervaded 
by a kindly, liberal, even catholic spirit. The counsels which you tender 
are excellent, and cannot but do those good who pay attention to them 
and meditate upon them."— iie^fer/rom a Clergyman to the Author. 

" Mr. Gremmell is not unknown as a poet to our readers, one of his 
pieces, the 'Trysting Tree,' having gained a prize in our Christmas 
Competition for 1874. Having been a soldier for a number of years, Mr. 
Gremmell naturally feels a deep interest in the welfare of the class with 
whom he was formerly associated, and his aim in writing this book, as he 
tells us in his preface, 'has been to shadow forth military life in its 
individual and social aspects.' The tales, he assures us, are founded on 
facts — * truthful records of the past.' Written in a kindly, genial spirit, 
the book is calculated to exert a beneficial influence, and we feel much 
pleasure in commending it to the favourable notice of our readers." — The 
PeopU^s Journal. 
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